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SUPERVISION AND EDUCATION IN 
CHARITY 

CHAPTER I 

THE PIONEERS : INDIVIDUALS AND 
ASSOaATIONS 

Besides the reports, proceedings, and other publications 
of the agencies and associations named, there are but few 
references to be given as sources of information on the sub- 
ject of this book. They are mentioned either in the text or 
at the head of the chapters. 

For the topics touched upon in chapter i, see the lives of 
Edward Livingston, Dorothea L. Dix, and Samuel G. Howe; 
address on " Unitarianism and philanthropy,'' Francis G. 
Peabody, in the Christian Register^ Nov. 7, 1895, and 
Charities Review; and Yale Review^ vol. v, 3, 4, on the 
New York association for improving the condition of the 
poor. 

Every act of public aid or charity or cor- 
rection worthy of the name should be educa- Every act of 
tional. The giving or the withholding of food *^^"i^ , 
or fuel, the keeping of a child with its parent educational 
or its removal to the care of others, the treat- to all 
ment of an offender, each one of such and 
many other like actioAs ought to be educa- 
tional to the person who acts, to the person 



concerned. 
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But this 
book treats 
of the 

education of 
the charity 
worker. 



The move- 
ment for 
education 
and 

supervision 
recent. 



who is in distress or who has offended, and to 
those of the community who look on. But the 
more thoughtful and kind ways, and therefore 
the more educational ways, in which particu- 
lar classes of dependents and of offenders 
are being dealt with now as compared with a 
century ago are not the subject of this book. 
It does not deal directly with the relation 
of worker and beneficiary. It deals, on the 
other hand, with the influences in the United 
States which have roused up new workers and 
have led workers to try new agencies and 
better methods. The supervisory and educa- 
tional movements of which it treats are those 
through which the persons or agencies deal- 
ing directly with the needy or the offender are 
themselves advised, controlled, or educated. 

These supervisory and educational move- 
ments find expression chiefly through gov- 
ernmental agencies and private associations. 
They are a notable mark of the latter half, 
and especially the last quarter, of the nine- 
teenth century. But they have sprung largely 
from the efforts of a few individuals who have 
recognized the need of enlightenment, the 
weakness of individual effort, and the strength 
and continuity of progress which might jesult 
from action in association. Early in the cen- 
tury there were pioneers' already at work, 
toilers in a field but very little tilled. 

We are sometimes told that the greater or- 
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ganization of charity and more careful methods 
of dealing with those in distress characteristic 
of to-day are needed chiefly because of the 
massing of great numbers of men in cities and 
of the gulfs which lie between the prosperous 
and the poor. That is largely true, especially 
as to the need of better organization of char- 
ity in communities where the resources of it began in 
charity are many, where the prosperous should ^^^ ^^''^ 
give more in personal service. The condi- pioneers, 
tions of life in this country a century ago were 
indeed comparatively simple, and most of the 
communities were so small as to allow men ^ 
easily to know their neighbors. To see that 
the destitute did not suffer for shelter, food, 
and fuel, to watch with the ill, was natural 
and neighborly. No doubt many a clear- 
headed and warm-hearted neighbor gave per- 
sonal service with the aim of uplifting, when 
such forms of aid were seen to be most needed. 
But we feel little enthusiasm for the concep- 
tions of charity, and of the public welfare in 
this respect, held generally by our great- 
grandfathers, when we read of the mingling 
of children with depraved adults in poor- 
houses, of the " white slavery " of many chil- 
dren "bound out," of the feeble-in-mind Little 
wanting protection, of the treatment of in- !Je^^^^g„ 
sane like demons and of prisoners like brutes, to cure or 
Custody seems to have been more thought of prevention, 
than cure, and little thought was given to 
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prevention. The present age, in contrast, is 
marked by another tendency, a movement 
slow and halting as yet, but growing — the de- 
sire to apply to expressions of the motive of 
charity the methods which science has been 
teaching. The important advances in the 
revolution in charities and correction have 
come, not from the exercise of human instinct 
or innate "common sense" alone, but as 
the result mainly of observ^ation, comparison, 
and study. It is from our larger communi- 
ties, as a rule, that these influences have been 
radiating. In many outlying, sparsely settled 
communities to-day are found conditions that 
remind us of those existing in most communi- 
ties of our land a century ago. The field of 
work was not merely untilled, it was largely 
a wilderness, through which paths must be 
blazed. Those who led the way to better 
treatment of the needy and to efforts to re- 
move the causes of need were men and women 
who tried to use scientific methods, to judge 
of causes and effects, and to make known to 
others the lessons which they learned. 

We cannot judge accurately of the influence 
on public opinion of the work of the pioneers 
who went ahead alone, to what extent their 
voices were heard. But they at least made 
straight the way which others have followed. 
First might be mentioned the brilliant Edward 
Livingston. We find him in 1803, when 
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mayor of New York, urging that work be 
provided for discharged prisoners. Later, 
in New Orleans, commissioned by the assem- 
bly of Louisiana to revise the criminal laws 
of the state, he published in 1821, after years 
of research and study, a code of refoFm and 
prison discipline. Of the introduction to this 
code, it has been said, there is not a step for- Edward 
ward of any great importance which has been Livingston, 
taken by us in penology which was not antici- ^^^ 
pated by it; its writer will always rank as 
one of the greatest expounders of the philos- 
ophy of prison discipline and reform. The 
code was republished in various languages in 
Europe. To its author came praises. Kings 
sent him autograph letters. Vilemain and 
Bentham admired him. Victor Hugo wrote, 
" You will be remembered among the men of 
this age who have deserved most and best of 
mankind." But the code was not adopted by 
Louisiana ; a few learned men knew it, but it 
was not popular ; and the methods which it 
advocated, introduced gradually in favored 
places only, here and there, fifty years after, 
have come to us as much from abroad as 
from our own gifted thinker. 

Dorothea Lynde Dix gave nearly forty 
years of personal service to improving the 
care of the insane. It began in 1841 with 
two years spent in visits to the almshouses 
and jails of Massachusetts, where insane per- 
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sons were often found, to use her own words, 
" in cages, closets, cellars, stalls, pens ; chained, 
naked, beaten with rods, and lashed into obe- 
dience/* From Maine to Texas and the West 
she traveled through those long years, study- 
ing the treatment of the insane and appeal- 
ing to legislators and persons of influence to 
amend it, until vastly improved or wholly new 
asylums arose in a score of states. Tributes 
to her educational work cannot be overpraises. 
The insane who could enter those crowded 
asylums found a new and better world. But 
the progressive asylums were few, were as 
oases in a desert which was seldom traveled 
by such souls as she. Many insane remained 
without decent care, to say nothing of medi- 
cal treatment, in local almshouses and jails, 
some of which were disgraces to a civilized 
community. The full story of Miss Dix's 
life was not published until 1891. 

Mention should be made here of a work 
begun in Boston in 1826. It was one ex- 
pression of the Unitarian movement under 
William EUery Channing and his followers. 
It centered in Joseph Tuckerman, the first 
" minister at large" under the American uni- 
tarian association. He worked actively for 
seven years in public institutions and in homes 
of the very plain and poor. His reports, 
made frequently to the clergymen and lay- 
men interested in the ministry at large, cov- 
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ered such topics as the public relief of the 
poor, intellectually and morally neglected 
children, the wages paid to the poor, the 
means most effectual for relieving the wants 
of the poor, the need of compulsory attend- 
ance at school. He read of the working of 
the poor law in England, of church and pri- 
vate charity in Scotland ; he found out what 
was going on in other states of the Union ; 
he was one of a commission appointed by the 
house of representatives of Massachusetts in 
1832 to report on the care of paupers in the 
state, and as agent of the commission visited 
many towns. In 1832 the "Visitor of the 
poor," by the Baron Degerando, translated 
by a Boston woman, was published in Boston 
with an introduction by Mr. Tuckerman. 
Degerando spoke of him this high praise as 
a charity worker, " Joseph Tuckerman knows 
the difference between pauperism and pov- 
erty." In his later years he had assistants. 
His work must have been educational to 
many about him. His reports, in their ear- 
nest pleas for cooperation of charity workers, 
for friendly visiting, for truant or probation 
officers, for the extension of charity and the 
wiping out of out-door public aid in a large 
and liberal community, were prophetic of 
what has since been partly accomplished 
in many cities. In 1874 selections from 
those reports were brought together in a 
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little volume. In the introduction to it, the 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale says that Boston 
owes much to the results of the views which 
Dr. Tuckerman taught and the plans which 
he suggested. 

Another pioneer, also one of the friends 
of William Ellery Channing, was the remark- 
Work and able man and philanthropist, Samuel Gridley 
Sam^lG Howe. In 1832 he began the teaching of 
Howe for the blind, and built up the asylum for them — 
education of an original institution of philanthropy, the ex- 
feeble^n-*^ ample for others in the land. He then went 
mind. over the United States, addressing seventeen 

legislatures in order to lead them to provide 
for the education of the blind. Success in 
teaching some blind idiotic children gave him 
an interest in the subject of education for 
idiots. When a member of the legislature of 
Massachusetts, in 1846, he secured the ap- 
pointment of a commission to report on the 
number and condition of idiots and imbeciles 
in the state. As chairman of it he prepared 
a careful study, on which have been based the 
provisions since made for teaching feeble- 
minded children in that state and in many 
other states. 

Such are some notable examples of the few 
pioneers. Livingston worked alone, chiefly 
in his study. Miss Dix worked chiefly alone, 
in a large field. Tuckerman, working in a 
narrower field, was the forerunner of the 
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movements for the organization of charity. 
There were others, of course, who were study- 
ing and publishing, who were less well known. 
There were examples early in the century 
of pioneers working in association. The Pioneers in 
Philadelphia society for alleviating the mis- association, 
eries of public prisoners was formed in 1787 
by a score and more of men who had be- 
come interested in the deplorable condition 
of jails and prisoners. Of the conditions, 
for instance, we are told that when the 
first religious service was held in the old 
jail in Philadelphia, a cannon was placed in 
the jail yard with a man standing by it with 
a lighted match, to be ready, if necessary, to 
prevent disturbance and protect the preacher. 
As the work of Tuckerman, Miss Dix, Sam- The PhiU- 
uel Gridley Howe, and others radiating from ^^]V'^^ 
Boston was partly the result of the philan- l^jety. 
thropic spirit roused by the Unitarian move- 
ment under the lead of Channing, so the 
formation of this Philadelphia society was 
largely due to leaders in the society of 
Friends. This society not merely dealt with 
individual prisoners but secured changes in 
the penal laws. It worked for the confine- 
ment of prisoners in separate cells — doubt- 
less a measure of reaction from the lax and 
demoralizing conditions previously existing. 
In later years it became chiefly a local pris- 
oners' aid association. Its interest to us lies 
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in the fact that in its beginning it embodied 
views held by a number of persons who were 
putting their minds on prisons and prisoners, 
and attracted some attention to those things 
in several states. 

As in Philadelphia a few persons, notably 
Friends, had taken up prison reform, so in 
New York, a few years later, a group of 
men, some of them Friends, associated to- 
gether to devise means for lessening pauper- 
ism. This, we should note, was before the 
period of extensive immigration. Corre- 
spondence was held with Livingston in New 
Orleans and William Roscoe in England. A 
study was made of existing conditions at home, ^ 
including records of the courts, in which the 
district attorney cooperated. Thus by 1817 
was formed the New York society for the 
prevention of pauperism. It reported on the 
penitentiary system of the United States ; it 
studied especially the causes of juvenile de- 
linquency. Then centering its work on the 
care of youthful offenders it became finally, 
in 1824, the board of managers of the House 
of refuge for New York male juvenile of- 
fenders. 

In 1826 was formed the Boston prison dis- 
cipline society because a few earnest men 
were roused by the deplorable condition in 
prisons and jails. At its annual meeting, a 
decade later, the governor of the common- 
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wealth reminded his Jias^££«&^ the state's 
prison, situated on the edge of Boston, had Boston 
been, when the society was formed, " a spot P'json dJsci- 
where the enemy of mankind seemed to have ^ °«*^»«*y' 
erected his throne and to rule with unresisted 
sway," and gave credit to the society for a 
conspicuous part in the improvements in 
prison discipline which were marking the 
times. Its reports, he said, had been re- 
ceived as text-books at home and abroad. 

Tuckerman had noted two discouragements 
to effective charity work in Boston, one the 
influx of poor and ignorant foreigners, the 
other the lack of cooperation among charita- 
ble agencies. As a remedy for the second 
he suggested a central registration of relief. 
With the growth of cities and the increase of with growth 
foreigners and strangers, the number of relief of cities, of 
societies increased. Some were for special 1™™*^"^ 
classes ; some were active at special seasons increase of 
only. In New York city about 1840 efforts cl^arities, 

, • . » 1 .... camethefor- 

were made by a provisional committee to pro- nation of 
vide facilities for meeting the unusual dis- associations 
tress which followed industrial depression fo'improv- 

_ . r.,, . . , >ng the con- 

and a severe wmter. The increase m beg- ditionof 
gars, the lack of system and cooperation in the poor, 
relief, set a few men thinking. Among them 
was Robert M. Hartley. His name should 
always be used with the formation of the 
New York association for improving the con- 
dition of the poor. He visited Boston, Phila- j 
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The New 
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delphia, and Baltimore ; he corresponded with 
persons in this country and abroad, that the 
organization to be formed might avoid the 
adoption of principles or methods which were 
not approved by experience. He tells us 
that little help was found elsewhere. The 

York associ- name chosen for the association gives its ob- 
ject ; the rules laid down for the details of 
its work were directed to study of causes of 
need, to attempts for removal of those causes. 
Mr. Hartley was its secretary and agent from 
the beginning for over thirty years. He was 
identified through it and in other ways with 
efforts to advance the welfare of individuals 
and of New York. Other cities, Baltimore, 
Boston, Brooklyn, followed in the establish- 
ment of very similar associations. Mr. Hart- 
ley, wrote in 1876 that applications for the 
publications of the association had exceeded 
the supply, that at least twenty-nine organi- 
zations had been formed in the United States 
on its acknowledged plan. The work of relief 
done by these associations does not concern us 
here. The movement, in the beginning, was a 

tional power, distinctly educational one to charity workers. 
It looked to cooperation of church and special 
relief agencies with the new general agency, 
to dealing with the needy in their homes by 
"friendly intercourse," to the use and de- 
velopment of many volunteer workers. The 
New York association turned from dealing 



An edttca- 
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with individuals to the need of improving 
neighborhoods and conditions of living. It 
studied the tenements, issued reports on 
them, suggested plans for better ones. In 
1854 it built a workingmen's home. It pro- 
jected the Juvenile asylum for care and in- 
struction of neglected children, and secured a 
law for committing " idle truant children " to 
proper care. It established a bath and wash- 
house, promoted a society for relief of the 
ruptured and crippled, secured a law to pre- 
vent adulteration of milk, and, one year, had 
public lectures given and articles written for 
the press on hygiene. As the city grew, it 
arranged for medical service for the needy, 
and promoted dispensaries in the newer sec- 
tions. For many years it made inspections 
of tenements reported as unsanitary, and, if 
necessary, called upon the authorities to en- 
force laws. It has been a factor in the pro- 
motion of many improvements in New York. 
The Boston provident association led in 
securing the charities building, opened in 
1869, by the contribution of public-spirited 
citizens and an appropriation by the city, for 
offices of the overseers of the poor and the 
leading charitable agencies, to stand for the 
idea and practice of cooperation. In Chi- 
cago, when the great fire occurred, the Relief 
and aid society, at the request of the mayor 
and the Citizens* committee, within a few 
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days took entire charge of all contributions 
for the needy, and gave a notable example of 
the efficiency, the true economy, of organized 
over unorganized relief. The St. Louis provi- 
dent association gave a like example after 
the cyclone of 1896. 

But, on the other hand, these associations 
did not succeed in becoming centers of co- 
operation for the organization of charity; 
some of them took little pains to try to do so. 
And when the mistake of relying on volunteers 
as investigators, almoners, and friends, at all 
times, or as in some cases only in winter, 
was remedied by employment of paid visitors 
or agents, little effort seems to have been made 
then, to get, to keep, to educate and use the 
volunteer charitable forces of the community 
for all possible services. The officials em- 
ployed were very often persons whose chief 
qualifications appear to have been their own 
need of employment. And to those officials, 
too often, was left by bodies of managers the 
actual management. Speaking generally, 
these associations ceased to be the expres- 
sion of an educational movement in charity. 
Some of them sank deep in ruts of adminis- 
tering relief by " rule of thumb." 

The organization of the New York prison 
association in 1845 is noteworthy. It looked 
to the relief of discharged prisoners, like the 
Philadelphia association and kindred associa- 
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tions in Europe, but it worked equally for 

the improvement of prisons and prison disci- xjje New 

pline. By its charter it was empowered and York state 

directed to inspect all penal institutions in P"*®" . 

^ ^ association, 

the state, and annually to report to the 
legislature their condition and such things in 
regard to them as might enable the legisla- 
ture to perfect their government. Its visitors, 
on the order of the judiciary, were clothed 
with the powers of inspectors to see every 
part of the prison, and any accounts or papers 
pertaining to the prisons or prisoners. The 
association was educational chiefly because 
it was supervisory and because its officers were 
thinking not occasionally but all the time 
about prisoners, prisons, and jails. For a 
half century, recently wrote its president, 
Mr. Charlton T. Lewis, it has been the most 
active and influential organization in America 
for the purpose, first, of investigating the 
principles of criminal jurisprudence, and, active in 
second, of correcting errors and supplement- supervision 
ing defects in the local administration ; the cation, 
great reformatories of the state and the best 
features of our prison laws are visible results 
of its labors. It works in part through 
county committees, in part through its expert 
officials. Equally important with the good 
results secured has been the evil legislation 
prevented. In 1867 a report on the prisons 
and reformatories of the United States and 
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Canada was made to the legislature of New 
York by two commissioners of the association, 
Dr. E. C. Wines and Dr. Theodore W. 
Dwight, after they had visited prisons in 
eighteen states. Three years later the asso- 
ciation gave its secretary, Dr. Wines, full 
opportunity to work up the first national 
prison congress. In 1880, just after his death, 
was published Dr. Wines's monumental 
work, the "State of prisons and of child- 
saving institutions in the civilized world." 
The thirtieth annual report of the associa- 
tion, in 1877, included a study of a degenerate 
family, and the fearful effects of degeneracy, 
Publishes which was made by Mr. Richard L. Dugdale 
the study of {^ the course of visits to county jails and 

the ** Tukes " 

by Dugdale. ^^^^ prisons in New York state, by order of 
the association. It was soon published in 
book form under the title, " The Jukes," and 
had reached a sixth edition by 1900. Pro- 
nouncing prisons and houses of refuge 
the " nurseries, not the reformatories, of 
crime," Mr. Dugdale declared that we had 
just reached in the study of crime the place 
where we should have begun. 

In New York, about the middle of the cen- 
tury, appeared another name which should 
be mentioned, Charles Loring Brace. A re- 
port of the chief of police, and other sources 
of information, partly from personal work, 
led Mr. Brace and a few friends to form the 
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Children's aid society, in 1854, for the saving 
of youth, especially by placing the neglected 
ones in good country homes. In 1872 was 
published Mr. Brace's " Dangerous classes 
of New York." An interesting link to note 
in the chain of educational work is that the 
first president of the Boston children's mis- 
sion, founded in 1849 ^s a result of Tucker- 
man's teaching, became, after moving to New 
York, the first treasurer of the Children's aid 
society. 

Such are notable examples of pioneers, 
working together with the strength which 
association gives, passing on to others the 
records of their work. 



CHAPTER II 

PUBLIC AGENCIES: STATE AND LOCAL BOARDS 

Besides the reports of the boards mentioned, see articles 
and discussions in the following volumes of the proceedings 
of the National conference of charities and correction : 1881, 
report of General Brinkerhoff and article by Mr. Robin- 
son ; 1885, Rev. F. H. Wines on uniform statistics, and, 
1886, Mr. Wines on work of a secretary of a supervisory 
board ; 1887, special report by Mr. F. B. Sanborn ; 1889, 
report and article by Rev. A. G. Byers, of Ohio, and Rev. 
O. C. McCulloch on reasons for establishment of the Indi- 
ana board, p. 215 ; 1890, Mr. Wines ; 1893, history of 
state boards and the reports from states; 1895, ^^ Iowa 
board of control ; 1900, on state boards, and discussion on 
page 438 ; articles on the merit system and politics in 
charitable and correctional institutions in 1896, 1898, 1899, 
and 1900. See, also, on boards of control, American 
academy of political and social science. Annals, January, 
1901, Charities Review, May, 1901, 374 ; American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, May, 1901. On state boards and prison 
commissions in Massachusetts and New York, see Columbia 
university studies in history, etc., vols, viii, 4, and ix, 3. On 
Lunacy commissions. Charities Review for March, 1897. 
On the broader services of the New York board, see Chari- 
ties, Feb. 22, 1902. 

Visiting committees of legislators to state 
institutions and of grand juries to the various 
public charitable and correctional institutions 
have long been customary. They might give 
publicity to very gross abuses, but their visits 
18 
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were very occasional, were usually perfunc- 
tory and lacked the one essential element 
of useful visitation, — knowledge of standard 
institutions and management. The members 
usually take their knowledge of ideal condi- 
tions from the heads of the institutions vis- 
ited, and think of problems of charity and 
correction, if at all, at occasional times only. 
The first great landmark in educational and The Massa- 
supervisory movements in the field of charity cJ^^setts 
was the establishment of the Board of state ^^^^ ^^^-^^ 
charities of Massachusetts in 1863. Its ties, 1863. 
establishment, while due, as will be shown, 
to local conditions of state aid largely, was 
due in part to the growing extension of 
central authority in the older states and 
throughout the Union which marked the time. 
The Massachusetts board was a very natu- 
ral development from existing conditions, a result in 
The state had a strict law of settlement in- P*j^ ^^^?" 
herited from colonial times, with the result tionsandof 
that a large number of paupers not belonging growing 
to any one of the towns were supported by ^^^^^j^^^^' 
it. There were questions of settlement to government. 
be answered and a considerable expenditure 
made yearly. The state institutions were 
under control of their various boards of man- 
agers. The governor and council were sup- 
posed to supervise them in a general way, 
but such supervision by men of many duties 
in many things, who were not likely to be 
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judges of charitable or correctional work, 
could be nothing but very general. Reports 
to the secretary of state from county com- 
missioners or town overseers amounted to 
little. Immigration from abroad had been 
increasing. For ten years there had been a 
state alien commission to inspect immigra- 
tion, which had partial control over the use 
of establishments for the state poor. The 
unsettled population from which those poor 
came was increasing. Some able men were 
thinking hard over problems of charity and re- 
form. A suggestion had been brought for- 
ward, five years before, of one selected body 
of men to unify these interests, to supervise 
the state institutions, and to bring to the 
legislature the needs of the state in charitable 
and correctional matters. The board was 
accordingly established in 1863, with a mem- 
bership of seven men. Its salaried officials 
were a secretary, a general agent, and several 
clerks. The state institutions remained under 
the management of their boards of trustees. 

The new board was charged with the duty, 
first, of acting as an alien commission and 
disposing of, or supervising the care of, the 
state paupers ; second, of inspecting and re- 
porting on all the charitable and correctional 
work done directly by the state, and also the 
county jails. Thus it was to begin by arrang- 
ing for the examination of over 18,000 immi- 
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grants and for the removal of 20CX) to 3000 
persons a year, for securing returns of public 
charges from 334 cities and towns, for inspec- 
tion of three lunatic hospitals, four almshouses 
containing nearly 2000 state paupers, three 
reformatory schools for youth, a state prison, 
a score of local prisons, and five institutions 
for the blind, deaf-mutes, etc. 

The membership of the board which under- 
took to perform these important duties is to 
be noted. As a whole it was a guarantee it aimed to 
of intelligent, public-spirited service. The collect and 
former president of the superseded alien com- nation to " 
mission was one. For ten years, half of the better state 
time as its president, it had the full benefit of institutions, 

1 . t . 1 r 1 , . *^ promote 

the expenence and wisdom of the great phi- more intelli- 
lanthropist, Samuel G. Howe. Dr. Howe has gent use of 
been already spoken of as one of the Boston * ^™' 
group of workers in charity, before the middle 
of the century. In all matters of care of de- 
pendents he was an observer and thinker. 
The board chose as its secretary a young 
man of thought and energy, Mr. Frank B. 
Sanborn. 

The first aims of the board were to collect 
and publish instructive statistics and informa- ^ 
tion ; to lessen the number of unsettled poor 
by changes in legislation and good methods 
of administration ; to promote more intelli- 
gent use of the state institutions and better 
classification of persons within the institu- 
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tions. It was able to report at the end of 
five years, not merely a great reduction in the 
number of state paupers, but that consider- 
able order had been brought into the previous 
chaos of public charities and correction. In 
1869 a state board of health and vital statis- 
tics was established, relieving the board of 
charities of some duties, and a further differ- 
entiation of work was secured by the transfer 
in 1875 of the oversight of institutions for 
the deaf, dumb, and blind to the state board 
of education. 

But the duties of the board of charities 

increased in the greater care provided for the 

"unsettled" poor, and especially, as years 

It advocates, went on, in the care of children. The aim 

and puts into ^j^j^ ^j^g children who were state charges was 

practice 

with the ^^ S^^ them out of the state institutions as 
minor wards soon as possible into private families. Then, 
of the state, jj^ iS6g, the appointment by the governor of 
rather than ^ State visiting agent was the beginning of 
institutional a system by which an official of experience 
many de- ^^^ ^^ attend every trial of a juvenile delin- 
pendents. quent, investigating and reporting the circum- 
stances of each case to the judicial officer, 
and taking under the oversight or care of the 
board such children as might not be sent to 
a reformatory. The history of the develop- 
ment of the care given by the state of Massa- 
chusetts to its minor wards — an account of 
which is found in the proceedings of the In- 



commis- 
sion. 
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ternational conference of charities in Chicago 
in 1893 — has been very instructive and of 
marked influence on child-saving work. 

From its beginning the board had exer- 
cised many of the powers of a lunacy com- 
mission. In 1870 the supervision of penal Supervision 
institutions was transferred to a board of of penal 
commissioners of prisons, a step long recom- g"yen"to^^^ 
mended by the board, unable to do full justice separate 
to its supervisory duties; but in 1879 the 
boards of health and charity were consoli- 
dated in a state board of health, lunacy, 
and charity. Seven years later it became 
the Board of lunacy and charity, a separate 
board of health being again established. But 
meantime its work with children had been 
increased. It took direct care of foundlings 
and destitute infants, not local charges, who 
had previously been put in the state alms- 
house, most of them to die, and boarded them 
in families under visitation, thereby reducing 
the death rate phenomenally. Later it was 
made the agent for granting licenses to per- 
sons who took infants to board. But this 
great increase in the purely executive work 
of the board with children had not come 
about unchallenged. 

In 1877 ^ special state commission of rep- 
resentative men, appointed to study into the 
administration of the state charities, advised 
one board of trustees who should manage the 
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State institutions for children and succeed the 
state board in the custody and care of chil- 
dren. The aim in this was that all the chil- 
dren should be under the control of one board, 
who should make the subject a specialty, giv- 
ing to it their time and their best thought. 
The bill based on these recommendations 
failed by a few votes. Years later another 
and equally weighty special commission ad- 
vised that the three separate functions of 
the board should be divided between a state 
board of insanity, to be supervisory, a state 
board of charity, to be supervisory, and a de- 
partment for children, to be executive only, 
succeeding the existing board in its custody 
of children, and to be under the supervision 
of the board of charity. The board at that 
time had the custody of some 1700 children, 
ranging from birth to the age of majority, 
mostly placed out in private families ; had to 
attend court in the interest of about 3CXD0 
juvenile offenders or neglected children 
yearly; and issued yearly the licenses of 
boarding-houses in which, on the average, 
about 1200 babies were boarded. The crea- 
tion of a separate department for children 
had, as has been shown, been urged for sev- 
eral years by a number of intelligent citizens, 
whose most telling arguments were, that a 
board of supervision was the great need, that 
a board could not properly supervise itself, 
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and that the control of any class of dependents 
had its own particular problems and needs 
which should be met by a body of specialists. 
The change was strongly opposed by the 
state board as unnecessary, and failed. The 
board then, however, carried out some im- 
portant changes in details of its work, look- 
ing to more thorough supervision of children. 
At the next session of the legislature, in 
1898, the separate board of insanity was se- 
cured, largely through the activity of the 
medical profession. And, largely through 
this board of insanity, state care of the in- a separate 
sane, except for the city of Boston, has since Lunacy 
been brought about. The older board is secured by 
now the state board of charity, having noth- alienists, 
ing to do with the insane except in matters 
of settlement. It has since been given the 
duty of inspecting and reporting on all alms- 
houses within the state, in order to oversee 
the welfare of any inmates, adult paupers as 
well as insane or children. Also, all charita- 
ble corporations whose property is exempt 
from taxation must report to the board yearly 
their property, receipts, and expenditures, the 
number of their beneficiaries, " and such other 
information as the board may require." The 
board, having been required to visit all chil- 
dren supported at the expense of any city 
or town, then recommended legislation that 
would place all neglected and indigent chil- 
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dren in the state under sixteen years, who are 
public charges, in the custody of the board, 
to be maintained by the state. This was in 
part adopted by the legislature of 1900. The 
number of children in the custody of the 
board in September, 1900,^ was 2404. In 
caring for these children, in performing 
many duties for the settlement, removal, or 
care of thousands of adult paupers, and in 
supervisory work, the board employed sixty- 
six officers, agents, and clerks, and controlled 
the expenditure annually of over ;(!400,ooo. 

The Massachusetts board is best known 
for its work in opposing the aggregation of 
individuals in great institutions, in promoting 
as far as possible family life for those who 
have it not. That was the teaching of Dr. 
Howe. He taught also the limitations of 
public aid, the wide scope of individual 
charity. The early reports of the board, 
with results of inquiries on various subjects, 
are monuments to the learning and sagacity 
of him and his associates. In those reports 
year after year was urged the duty of the 
state to inspect and supervise the work not 
merely of public but of private charitable 

1 It is the aim of the books in this historical series to 
bring information down to the close of the nineteenth 
century only. Here and throughout, the present tense refers 
to the close of the century, unless specifically otherwise. — 
The Editor. 
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agencies. The report of the present board 
for 1900 urges the same duty. The board 
now has nine members. A woman was 
appointed in 1880, and since 1886 two of its 
members have been women. 

About the time when the Massachusetts 
board of state charities was established, an 
effort to secure better management in the 
almshouse of the city of Albany interested a 
leading lawyer of that place in the need of 
public supervision of public charities. This 
interest resulted, a few years later, in an 
appeal to the governor, and the next legisla- New York 
ture, in 1867, created the Board of state com- board of 

. . r It. 1 . . r^A t State chari- 

missioners of public chanties. That lawyer, ^ies, 1867. 
Mr. John V. L. Pruyn, was its president for 
ten years until his death. The chairman of 
the committee of the legislature on state 
charitable institutions, Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, 
was soon made its secretary, and continued to 
be its most valuable executive officer, until 
his death, for over thirty years. 

Of the public charities of New York state at 
that time a prominent and public-spirited citi- 
zen said, there is, as a rule, local jealousy and Due to need 
selfishness, but no local interest is taken in of system 
the care of the poor. The bad, inhuman con- ^jon^^'" 
dition of some of the insane had been pointed public 
out plainly by Miss Dix twenty-five years be- c^»"^^ 
fore, had been pointed out again by a conven- 
tion of county superintendents of the poor, had 
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been presented to the legislature by a select 
committee of the senate which visited all the 
poorhouses of the state, and again in a report 
of Dr. Willard in 1865. Then the Willard 
asylum had been established for chronic in- 
sane, but large numbers of acute insane, as 
well as chronic, remained in wretched condi- 
tion in the poorhouses. The reason for so 
little progress was that there was no public 
interest in the counties, and no central au- 
thority to investigate conditions, to publish 
them fearlessly. The writer of these words, 
Judge Theodore W. Dwight, was one of the 
first members of the state board. 

For several years the board had visitorial 
and supervisory powers only, and those ex- 
tended only to charitable and correctional 
institutions receiving state aid and to county 
and city poorhouses. Prisons were excepted, 
as they were visited by the prison associa- 
tion. Institutions receiving state aid were to 
In 1873, be visited at least annually, the county and 
made the ^[^y poorhouses at least once in two years, 
of charities, The board could compel the attendance of 
and charged witnesses and administer oaths. In 1873 its 
with super- ^^^^ ^^g changed to the State board of 

Yision of all ^ 

charitable charities. Its membership had been eight, 

andcorrec- one from each judicial circuit; now three 

**°- ^*f^r.' additional members were added, one from 
cies, except ' 

prisons. Brooklyn and two from New York. It 
had already made reports upon the insane 
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and idiotic. The acts of 1873 prohibited any 
person or association from keeping any house 
for the custody of persons of unsound mind 
without obtaining a license from the board, 
and provided for a state commissioner in 
lunacy to be ex officio a member of it. The 
attention of the legislature had been called 
^ also to the large number of incorporated pri- 
vate charities. The new law extended the 
powers of visitation to all charitable, elee- 
masynary, correctional, or reformatory insti- 
tutions, excepting prisons, whether receiving 
public aid or not. The institutions which 
had then to be visited were twelve belonging 
to the state, fifty-six county poorhouses, 
seven city almshouses, eleven reformatories 
for youth, 128 orphan asylums and homes 
for adults, forty-six hospitals, and fifty-seven 
dispensaries. 

The board had early been given slight 
administrative powers concerning removal of 
insane persons. The act of 1873 gave it the 
care or the removal of those persons incapa- 
ble of self-support who should not have re- 
sided in any county for sixty days within the 
year preceding their application for aid. In 
1880 it was empowered to return alien pau- 
pers to fore^ countries. The number of 
these sent away during ten years was 1556. 
The number ol state paupers cared for in the 
first ten years was an average yearly of slightly 
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over a thousand, more than half of whom were 
sent away where they belonged, or were other- 
wise disposed of for the welfare of themselves 
and of society. State paupers were boarded 
in certain designated local almshouses. 

These executive duties were important, and 
took up much of the time of one of the two 
secretaries, but the most important work of the 
board was supervisory. Visits of inspection 
were made by committees, individual members, 
and the secretaries. The annual reports were 
accompanied by muchyaluable statistical infor- 
mation, analyzed and tabulated. Within ten 
years special inquiries and reports were made 
on a number of topics, notably on the number 
and condition of insane and idiots, on outdoor 
relief, and on the causes of pauperism. Three 
reports were made on inmates of poorhouses 
as ascertained at intervals of two years, and 
two reports on dependent children. From 
these facts the administration of charities was 
improved and new legislation secured. Be- 
sides the intelligent treatment of state paupers, 
there was better care of the insane, a better 
classification of inmates of poorhouses, above 
all a great reduction in the number of children 
in poorhouses. The board did not hesitate to 
bring before the proper authorities any knowl- 
edge which warranted the withholding of pub- 
lic money or legal proceedings to annul an act 
of incorporation. An act of 1867 required 
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managers of state charitable and correctional 
institutions to secure its approval to appli- 
cations for appropriations for extraordinary 
expenses. But it worked chiefly through in- 
fluence on public opinion and advice given to 
local officials. 

In 1889 a commission in lunacy was created, 
in place of the one commissioner, composed 
of three salaried members. The board had Separate 
long advocated state care of all indigent insane, f o™™>ssioii 

1 1 . I , ' ' t . r 1 t ^^ lunacy 

t^ard which the chief step was taken the established, 
next year, and had advised the creation of i^- 
this strong commission in lunacy. But it dis- 
approved of an act then secured by the com- 
mission which transferred to the commission 
all the supervisory powers of the board over 
institutions for the insane. The board, said 
its report, was ©f opinion " that the underlying 
principle which forbids the giving of absolute 
executive powers to the body exercising gen- 
eral supervision, also and alike forbids the 
restriction of supervision to a select, compact, 
and unique body ^ercising absolute executive 
powers." 

By an act of 1883 the certified consent of 
the board had to be obtained for the incorpo- 
ration of any institution for the custody of 
children. Another act in 1895 required the 
same consent to the incorporation of hospi- 
tals, infirmaries, dispensaries, and homes for 
aged, infirnf, and indigent persons. By the 
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new constitution of the state in 1894 the 
Very im- board was made a constitutional body, ordered 
portant ^^ inspect all institutions, excepting those 
powers under the supervision of the commission in 
given it, lunacy, and of the prison commission to be 
the^rtate^ ^ created, whether state, county, municipal, in- 
constitution corporated or not, of a charitable, eleemosy- 
of 1894. nary, correctional, or reformatory character, 
including those for epileptics and idiots. An 
important provision of the constitution was 
that no payment should be made by any 
county, city, town, or village, to any charitable 
or correctional institution, wholly or partly 
under private control, for the care or treat- 
ment of any inmate who was not received and 
kept therein pursuant to rules established by 
the board, subject to the control of the legis- 
lature by general laws. 

The rules prepared by the board accord- 
ingly have brought about much more system 
and care in admission to institutions, espe- 
cially those for children. Its reports for 
1896 and 1897 told of the discovery of abuses 
in the treatment of children, arising chiefly 
from careless placing out in families. The 
next legislature enacted a law, prepared by 
the board as a measure upon which practi- 
cally all persons interested could unite, which 
provided principally that all associations or 
individuals placing out children, in addition 
to being licensed, must keep proper records 
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of the disposition of children, and which em- 
powered the board to visit any children placed 
out, but not legally adopted, and to prohibit 
any person or association from placing out 
children. Such an order of prohibition could 
be issued only after due notice and a hearing, 
and was subject to review by the supreme 
court. The next year the board, authorized 
by law, and after conference with representa- 
tives of medical societies and dispensaries, 
prepared regulations for the administration 
of service in medical dispensaries. Another 
act placed upon it the responsibility for ap- 
proval or rejection of plans for new buildings 
or extraordinary repairs to existing buildings 
of institutions subject to its supervision. An- 
other act facilitated improvements in location 
and buildings of county poorhouses by county 
supervisors, when the board deemed changes 
necessary. Annual reports are made of the 
cost of maintenance of almshouses and of 
outdoor relief given by local officials. 

Thus step by step the state gave increased ^ 
power to its agents. For some twenty-five' 
years the board had been empowered to in- 
spect, and had reported on, all the private 
charitable incorporations, whether or not they 
received public money. After protracted legal 
proceeding, raised by a society for the protec- 
tion of children which wished exemption from 
the jurisdiction of the board, the court of 
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appeals decided in 1900 that the jurisdiction 
extended only to institutions receiving in some 
form or to some extent money raised by taxa- 
tion by state, county, or town. This decision 
cut down the number of charities supervised 
by over 400. The unfortunate results of it 
were thus summed up by the board: — 

" I. For the first time in a quarter of a 
century the legislature and the public are pre- 
vented from having any definite knowledge 
annually of the amount of dependency which 
exists in the state. For example, the total 
number of dependent children in institutions 
cannot now be definitely known through any 
official source. 

"2. The state is prevented from having 
any definite knowledge of the work of many 
of the charitable corporations it creates, not a 
few of them having authority to stand in the 
place of parents or guardians of dependent 
childhood. 

"3. The protection which the state has 
hitherto extended to the inmates of such ex- 
empted institutions is removed. 

" 4. The protection to trust funds, left by 
will or otherwise bestowed, for the use of the 
poor, amounting in some cases to hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, is also removed." 

For the year ending in 1900, the work of the 
board with individuals directly was merely the 
care or disposition of 2004 state poor, nearly 
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all of whom were discharged or transported 
within the year, and the removal of seventy 
alien poor to their homes in other countries ; 
at a total expense of somewhat over ;(!40,ooo, 
about one-quarter being for salaries and 
expenses of necessary agents. Its other 
work of inspection and supervision had been 
done before 1895 by the voluntary visits of 
its members and by two secretaries. Then 
an increased official staff became absolutely 
necessary. 

In 1900 the institutions to be inspected 
and supervised numbered fourteen belonging 
wholly to the state, eleven others for the deaf, 
dumb, and blind, seventy-seven poorhouses 
or like establishments, and 545 charities, in- 
cluding dispensaries. The number of bene- 
ficiaries of the institutions aside from dispen- 
saries was some 60,000. During the year the 
incorporation of twenty-five institutions, and 
almost as many plans for buildings or im- 
provements, were approved. Each poorhouse 
in the state was visited by the inspector at 
least twice, and many of them four times. 
Members of the board took part, besides the 
meetings, in considerable committee work, 
and made 281 visits to poorhouses and other 
institutions. The aim is to have inspection 
thorough. Reports that are likely to be help- 
ful in suggestion are sent to the managers 
of the institutions. Cooperation is the rule. 
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In 140 of the 365 charities inspected and re- 
ported on during the year special note is 
made of improvements. 

The board has stated that the societies and 
institutions reporting to it expend twenty mil- 
lion dollars annually. The expenditure of 
the board for its supervisory work was about 
$41,000, of which only about $5600 was for 
the board itself in nominal salaries and travel- 
ing expenses. It has eleven members, one 
of them since 1876 a woman. It has been 
notably free from partisan influences. Dur- 
ing thirty years there have been many gov- 
ernors of the state and several changes in 
partisan control, but the only changes in the 
board have come from death or resignation. 
Its annual reports contain a great deal of val- 
uable information. Portions of the ninth and 
tenth reports were republished separately 
entitled, " The homes of homeless children," 
by William P. Letchworth, and " The causes 
of pauperism," by Dr. Charles S. Hoyt. Mr. 
Letchworth has recently published " The in- 
sane in foreign countries" and "Care and 
treatment of epileptics." The first woman 
on the board, Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell, 
has been for many years a leader in New 
York in educational philanthropic work. Be- 
sides her addresses and occasional papers, is 
" Public relief and private charity," published 
in 1884 as one of Putnam's "Questions of 
the day " series. 
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The Ohio board of state charities was es- 
tablished in 1867 by the interest qf a mem- 
ber of the legislature who had sufficient public 
spirit to visit the state institutions for the pur- 
pose of studying their management. " It was 
after such visits," to use his own words, " that 
I became impressed that the citizens of the 
great state of Ohio should have a more per- ohio board 
feet knowledge of the management of these of state char- 
institutions than was gained by the annual J^^T^^ 
visits of their representatives in the legisla- to bring 
ture." The idea in his bill, as he said in economy 
urging it, was to provide an agency to gather ^o^ement 
practical suggestions from anywhere in the into state 
world for economy and improvement ; through institutions, 
the introduction of statistics and analytical causes of, 
records to get at the causes, and so to assist and to les- 
in the diminution of crime, sufifering, and s^nsuffenng 

and crime. 

sickness; by the adoption of similar rules 
for institutions of like character to make 
their management uniform, and by a com- 
mon standard of qualification for the offices 
to prevent the appointment of any but those 
persons qualified to discharge their various 
duties with honesty and efficiency. The board 
was to visit and report on all institutions main- 
tained by public money, — charitable, correc- 
tional, and penal. It had five members, whose 
expenses in the actual fulfilment of duties were 
paid, but no provision was made for a paid 
secretary or agent. A good beginning of 
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state care for the insane had already been 
made, but many still remained in the poor- 
houses, which contained also several hundred 
idiots, almost as many epileptics, and many 
destitute or neglected children. The early re- 
ports spoke of these poorhouses generally 
as places of physical and moral corruption. 
As to local jails, there was not one in the 
state which provided in any thorough way 
for separation and classification of prisoners ; 
they were spoken of generally as " schools of 
crime." The movement for getting children 
out of the poorhouses had been begun, but by 
1870 only three children's homes had been 
established. 

In 1872 the board was abolished, owing, 
perhaps, to its activities. It was reorganized 
in 1876 with the important addition of a paid 
secretary. The governor of the state was 
president, ex officio. Governor Hayes, after- 
ward president of the United States, took 
much interest in its reorganization. The 
secretary, Rev. A. G. Byers, said to be the 
right man for the place, was kept in it ten 
years, until his death. The chairman for 
many years, through all turns of politics, has 
been General Roeliff Brinkerhoff, long the 
president of the National prison congress. 
The number of members was afterward in- 
creased from five to six. 

The history of charitable and correctional 
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progress in Ohio, of efforts for better things, 
and the establishment of many of them, in 
the last quarter of the century, is essentially 
the history of the Board of state charities. 
It worked, among other things, for an efficient 
system of county visitors to local institutions, 
for removal of children from poorhouses to 
county homes and to good family care, for 
the care by the state of all insane. It has 
secured the separation of prisoners in jails, 
an advisory board of pardons, a system of 
graded prisons, indeterminate sentences and 
parole, establishments for the care of epilep- 
tics and of adult idiots. Its secretary was 
chairman of a committee which prepared a 
codification of the poor laws in 1898. The 
work of the board, said ex-President Hayes, 
" is simply one of cooperation with state and 
county authorities. ... Its business is not 
fault-finding, nor does it propose to remedy 
defects or even abuses by harsh language or 
menaces. If the board is to do any good, it 
must be by securing the sympathy and aid of 
good men and women in all parts of the state. 
. . . The local authorities in many counties 
labor under peculiar difficulties which can 
only be remedied by a change in public 
sentiment, and that change is sure to come 
if the facts are patiently and in the right 
spirit brought to the knowledge of the citi- 
zens at large, upon whom at last the respon- 
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sibility in this as in most other departments 
of government must rest. The board relies 
upon this public sentiment, enlightened by 
a knowledge of the facts, for success in its 
work." 

In 1896 power was given the board by law 
to order the removal of aged deaf and dumb 
Some ad- persons from poorhouses to proper institutions 
ministrative f^j. them. For years the local authorities had 
added. been compelled by law to submit plans for 

new jails and poorhouses to the board for 
any suggestions, and its suggestions as a 
rule had much weight. But by act of 
1898 its approval was required for all plans 
for new buildings or important improvements 
in existing buildings in any public charitable 
or correctional institution. Excepting these 
powers, the work of the board remained 
strictly supervisory. It now inspects and 
reports on seventeen state institutions hav- 
ing some 20,000 inmates during a year, on 
the many county poorhouses and jails, on 
fifty children's homes, and eight city work- 
houses or jails. The total number of persons 
in these institutions during the year 1900 was 
about 180,000; the total current expenditure 
for them was considerably over $4,000,000. 
Besides this, the townships, which num- 
ber nearly 1400, and are now responsi- 
ble for local outdoor aid, are required to 
report to the board the statistics and ex- 
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penditures of all public outdoor aid. Be- 
sides annual reports, the board has issued 
a number of circulars on special topics. It 
has begun in the state house a library 
of works on charity and correction. The 
yearly cost of the board to the state is 
under $sooo. One of the results of the 
new code for which, says the secretary, the 
board was altogether responsible, has been 
an annual saving of over $200,000 in the 
expenditure for outdoor public aid in the 
state, without in any way depriving the poor 
of needed assistance. 

For many years the laws of Ohio and the 
influence of the state board have encouraged 
the placing out of children under careful super- others 
vision. The county visitors were to interest desired, 
themselves in it, and the counties might employ 
special agents for it. But the secretary of 
the board reported in 1899 that the commu- 
nity was not doing its full duty by the children. 
Fifty children's homes were caring for 3884 
children legally surrendered and mostly suit- 
able for placing out, but of those less than 
seventeen per cent were reported as placed 
in families; and "the children placed in 
families by the home officials are not as a 
rule supervised sufficiently after leaving the 
home, and not infrequently the homes into 
which they go are selected with little care." 
The fundamental purpose of the county home 
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was to provide temporary shelter until family 
homes could be found. In Indiana, he adds, 
a similar state of affairs existed, until recently 
the board of charities of that state had been 
given the duty of seeking suitable homes for 
children, the wards of local institutions, and 
of supervising them when placed out. " I am 
convinced that legislation in Ohio, patterned 
after the Indiana law, would be both wise 
and economical." He recommends that a 
state agent should be provided, under the 
board, whose duties should extend to the care 
of children placed out from the soldiers' and 
sailors' homes, and from the industrial schools 
for boys and girls, as well as from the county 
homes. 

Brief histories of these three earliest boards 
have been given, as they differ so widely, and 
yet as they are typical, speaking generally, of 
others which followed. The objects were 
primarily supervision, not control, of institu- 
tions and education of public opinion. Only 
the most significant points of later boards 
need be mentioned. Boards of public chari- 
ties were established in Pennsylvania and 
Illinois in 1869, the immediate causes of them 
being inquiries made by official action into 
the unsatisfactory condition of public institu- 
tions. In Pennsylvania the powers and duties 
given, besides the approval or rejection of 
plans for jails and almshouses, were those of 
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inspection and suggestion. From the first, 
the board was instructed to report on and 
empowered to visit all institutions of a chari- 
table, correctional, or penal character, whether 
supported by public aid or private charity. 
When the state forbade the retention of chil- 
dren in almshouses, private agencies for child- 
saving, receiving the encouragement of the 
board, stepped forward, organized local com- 
mittees and employed visiting agents. 

Portions of the annual reports of the 
Pennsylvania board from 1870 to 1874, by 
George L. Harrison, on compulsory educa- 
tion, the insane, prison discipline and reform, 
etc., giving law and custom at home and else- 
where, were issued in book form in 1877, ^^ 
"Chapters on social science as connected 
with the administration of state charities." 
In 1884 Mr. Harrison published a collection 
of all the lunacy laws of the United States. 
In 1893 was published "Prisoners and 
paupers," by Henry M. Boies, long a mem- 
ber of the board. 

Of the Illinois board the most distinctive 
feature was the system of financial super- The Illinois 
vision which grew up. From its beginnine: board, es- 

^, u/.^ J • ^ . tablishedin 

the governors sought its advice on appropna- ,3^^^ 
tions to institutions. It soon prescribed a develops 
uniform system of accounts, and practically "^P^rtajit 
prepared budgets. Its supervision was lim- supervision, 
ited to institutions receiving public money. 
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Its officers, however, believed, and urged in a 
valuable paper read before the National con- 
ference of charities and correction in 1882, 
that the state should supervise all charities. 
Years after, in 1889, associations in Illinois 
receiving children for placing out in families 
were put under the supervision of the board. 
For about thirty years from its beginning its 
secretary was Rev. F. H. Wines, author of 
" Punishment and reformation,'* for some time 
attached to the United States census bureau. 
Thus by 1870 state boards existed in five 
By 1870, five states which had a population together of 
populous nearly two-fifths of the whole country. The 

states have '' ,,.,,. 

supervisory i^^xt year two more were estabhshed in 
boards. adjoining states, Michigan and Wisconsin, 

much alike in work for many years, but 
then very dififerent in outcome. Their chief 
duties were supervisory and advisory. In 
1873 was begun in Michigan a system of 
county agents for the placing out and super- 
vision of children, reporting to the board. 
Later there was added, besides the oversight 
of certain state insane patients, the duty of 
approving or disapproving requests for appro- 
priations as well as plans of buildings for 
various state institutions. In a quarter-cen- 
tury the number of institutions and agencies 
to be supervised has increased largely. The 
board has not hesitated to advise the legisla- 
ture not to expend hundreds of thousands of 
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dollars asked for by the state institutions ; on 

the other hand, it has labored for and has of boards 

secured great and needed improvements, as established 

the home for the feeble-minded and epileptic, Michigan'* 

established after an efifort of twenty years. andWiscon 

Among recent suggestions, the board advises l^^.*}^^ 

1 . . . t . ti . r , r Michigan 

that private charitable agencies for the care of board 



re- 



children should be supervised by the state, mains chiefly 
Finding much ignorance as to the proper ^p^'^^t- 
use of agencies and lack of interest in chari- 
table work, it has distributed documents, 
held meetings and conventions, and arranged 
addresses and lectures at several educational 
centers. Its four members divide up the visit- 
ing with a salaried secretary. Rt. Rev. George 
D. Gillespie, bishop of the Protestant episcopal 
church in Michigan, has been a member for 
over twenty years and chairman for many 
years. There has been talk of wipmg out this 
board by legislators who believed that the 
$5000 expended yearly for its maintenance 
was spent unnecessarily, that the boards in 
control of the various institutions were suffi- 
cient in themselves; but so far nothing has 
come of it. 

The state board of charities and reform of 
Wisconsin existed for just twenty years, dur- 
ing which it was given the power to condemn 
unfit jails, to prevent the erection of poor 
ones, to withhold state aid to the county 
care of insane if county asylums were unfit. 
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It was of influence, and helped to bring about 
improvements, notably in county institutions. 
It was the first state board on which a woman 
served. The six state institutions continued 
as usual under the care of their boards of 
management until in 1881, after considerable 
dissatisfaction was expressed with the man- 
agement and cost of some of them, a salaried 
board of six men was formed to control them 
all, in place of separate boards. It was called, 
misleadingly, the board of supervision. To 
it were given the duties of a lunacy commis- 
sion. For ten years the two boards existed 
side by side, but not always in cooperation. 
The new board brought about some uniform- 
ity in management and economies. Partisan 
influences were strong, and, after a political 
upheaval in 1890, both boards were done 
away, and one board of control succeeded, 
to maintain the seven state institutions, to 
act as a commission in lunacy, and to perform 
most if not all the duties of supervision laid 
on the previous board of charities and reform. 
This combined board of control and super- 
vision now has the management of nine 
state institutions whose average population 
together is over 2600, whose current ex- 
penses are about $500,000 yearly. Three 
"semi-state" institutions largely supported 
by the state, but under separate management, 
are visited by the board ; it supervises some 
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twenty county asylums for chronic insane, 
fifty poorhouses, seventy-nine county jails, 
and is instructed to visit yearly some 200 
local lockups, and some fifty private chari- 
ties. Since 1895 it has had five members, 
each receiving J!200O a year and giving his 
whole time to its work, besides a paid secre- 
tary. Its report for 1894 stated that instead 
of two boards, one controlling the state insti- It reports 
tutions and another virtually controlling in "^^"^^ ®<^^'*- 

^ ° omy and 

part the county institutions, a new harmony system, 
existed between all institutions; and its re- 
port two years later stated that, for the first 
time in the history of the state, as far as 
could be learned, all institutions of a chari- 
table or correctional nature had been visited 
during the year. It claims to have brought 
about economy by introducing competition 
for supplying in bulk many staples for all 
the state institutions, to have worked for the 
elimination of partisanship in their manage- 
ment, notably by leaving the selection of 
employes to the superintendents, held re- 
sponsible for good service. Its latest reports 
ask for the appointment of an inspector, to 
be paid not over $1500 a year and expenses, 
to visit the many local lockups and the pri- 
vate charities, so that the time of the board 
itself, which has been taken up in making 
visits to those, could be devoted to the inter- 
ests of the state institutions. Provision was 
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made by law for the appointment by the gov- 
ernor at any time of a special commission to 
examine into the conduct of any state insti- 
tution and thereby into the working of the 
board of control, but we find no mention of 
its use. 

The Connecticut state board of charities of 
three men and two women was established in 
1873, but lapsed for a time, and was reorgan- 
ized in 1884. It now has what it formerly 
lacked, a salaried secretary, giving all his time 
to its work. It acts partly as a prison com- 
mission and a lunacy commission, besides in- 
specting all institutions in the state for the 
care of dependent, defective, or delinquent 
classes, including places where infants are 
boarded. Since 1884 it acts as the placing- 
out agency for children from the county 
homes, whose boards of management consist 
of the county commissioners, one member of 
the board of health, and one of its members. 

The state board of corrections and charities 
of Minnesota was established in 1883 on the 
Ohio model of inspection and advice. Then 
important powers were given it, one after 
another, notably over local public institutions 
and on behalf of children. It was above par- 
tisanship; its secretaries were all efficient 
men. It has recently reported that in six- 
teen years, of eighty-three recommendations 
made by it to the legislature, forty-seven had 
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been fully adopted, aimsevenpartly adopted ; 
several were pending, several had been with- 
drawn, and only five had been rejected ; that, 
for a longer period, only twice was the per 
capita cost of inmates in state institutions 
less. Yet it is about to be replaced, by legis- 
lation of the year 1 901, by a board of control 
of three salaried members, to have charge of 
all state institutions of charity and correction 
and supervision over the material welfare of 
the state university and normal schools. The 
special committee of the legislature which 
had been appointed to investigate the work- 
ing of state boards of control reported that 
such boards had succeeded in decreasing cost 
of maintenance, had eliminated politics, had 
prevented legislative combinations for selfish 
purposes in management of state institutions, 
and had at the same time extended their 
humane and educational purposes. 

In Indiana, after six years of hard work, 
led by the late Rev. Oscar C. McCuUoch, a The Indiana 
board of charities was secured in 1889 based board, of 
on the Ohio model. After ten years of superJisonr^ 
service, beginning "when the conditions in accom- 
Indiana institutions were unfortunate, when plashes 
their cost was high, and they were of low operation 
standing," when there was no authority ex- with pre- 
cept the legislature to look into them, this 8^®^*^* 

, , i. , , . . governors. 

board of merely advisory power over state m- 
stitutions reports notable improvement made. 
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with the interest of more of the people, by 
the support of the press and the cooperation 
of officials. The board was non-partisan, and 
by its influence and the independence of two 
recent governors, all the state institutions but 
one were taken from partisan control. . The 
cost of maintenance of inmates in state in- 
stitutions has been reduced, and the board 
declares that never before were they so well 
y super- Q^j^Q^ fQj. at so little cost. Very important 

vision of ex- ^ ^ 

penditures duties have been given this board in the past 
for public fe^ years in placing under its supervision the 
much saving expenditures of the townships for outdoor aid, 
brought and all the dependent children in the state 
about ^jjQ aj.g public charges. Outdoor public aid 

is only a third now of what it was five years 
ago, with a saving of over $400,000 a year in 
money, and a diminution in the poorhouse 
population over that of ten years ago — a 
great social gain. The state board has been 
an essential factor in bringing this about. 
By an agency Its officials act as a state placing-out and visit- 
or the board, jj^g agency in cooperation with the county 
with chil- orphans* homes and private associations. The 
dren*s average stay of children in the homes has 

piachig ou^ been reduced much ; the number placed out 
has been has been increased. 

done. In North Carolina the constitution of 1868 

provided a board of charities, but the time 
was not ready for it, and it lapsed after a 
few years. A new board was appointed in 
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1889. In addition to supervisory duties it North Caro- 
licenses institutions for the insane. Colorado '^"* board, 
followed with a supervisory board in 1891. effe^ive^ 
It reports cooperation with the boards of con- until 1889. 
trol of the various public institutions; it 
suggests that all agencies for the care of 
children be licensed by it and be under its 
supervision ; and it declares, in answer to the 
suggestion that one state board of control Colorado 
would result in economy, that the operat- board, 1891. 
ing expenses of the state institutions have 
reached already the lowest point at which 
they can be conducted with justice to the in- 
mates. It has recently declared one private 
home for children to be unworthy of support. 
A state board of charities and corrections 
was secured for New Hampshire in 1895 
after a hard struggle. In addition to the New Hamp. 
usual supervision of public institutions, it was sWre board, 
made an agency for the execution of the law "^^^^j -^^ 
forbidding the retention of children in alms- 1895, no^ 
houses. The opposition to it at first came doing effec- 
especially from the localities where consider- ^[th public 
able expense for almshouses had been in- support, 
curred, and from persons who feared radical 
changes ; but its reports of work have been 
well received, and the last legislature granted 
all its requests, including an appropriation 
for the salary of a secretary who is to act as 
a visiting agent for children placed out by 
the county officials. 
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Tennessee created a board in 1896, and 
has finally appropriated the money for a 
secretary. Missouri, after several efforts, 
secured one in 1897, with supervision over all 
institutions receiving public money. Oregon 
created one in 1891, and its first report 
showed progress ; but it was soon abolished 
on the plea of economy. Montana created 
one in 1893, but as necessary funds were not 
given, it died after a short existence on 
volunteer efforts of a few busy persons. The 
constitution of Louisiana of 1898 authorizes 
the establishment of a board, and the legisla- 
ture is expected to create it. 

As early as 1869 the little state of Rhode 
Island established a board of state charities 
and corrections; but it was merely a board 
of control for the management of the state 
institutions, which were grouped at one place. 
It has undertaken the transportation of non- 
resident paupers and the inspection of county 
jails, and recently important duties have been 
added, both supervisory and administrative, — 
to license boarding-places for infants, to have 
an agent present when summoned at trials of 
minors, who shall take care of minors if com- 
mitted to him, and/ in its discretion to appoint 
probation officers. Its reports now include 
data of expenditures by poor departments of 
the towns and cities. 

Iowa, a quarter of a century ago, created a 
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visiting committee of three persons, appointed 
by the governor, at least one of them to be a 
woman, to supervise the insane asylums in 
the state. A more strong and general over- in lowa, 
sight of public institutions was urged for conditions 
many years, and was proved to be needed by proved by 
the inquiries of a special commission. The a board 
board which was finally established in 1898 ''^''??*V'^ 

^ established 

was a board of control of state institutions, in 1898. 
It has three members, not more than two of 
them belonging to one political party, paid 
$3000 a year each, with a salaried secretary. 
It manages the state charitable and correc- 
tional institutions, and has supervision over 
the finances of the state educational institu- 
tions, including the university ; it exercises the 
usual powers of a lunacy commission ; and it 
is charged also with making inquiries and 
spreading information about methods of car- Itischarged, 
ing for the dependent and delinquent classes, besides large 

-. , , . .11 1 . r administra- 

It has quarterly meetings with the chief ex- tj^g ^0^^^ 

ecutives of the state institutions, and publishes with duty 

a bulletin with proceedings of the meetings °n™^^esfn<j 

and papers of interest. The report for its spreading 

first year shows a large saving accomplished, information 

and against a rising market, over the expenses carTof de^ 

of the various boards which had previously pendents 

managed the fourteen state institutions, and *"^ ^®*"*" 

. , , quents. 

many improvements were noted also. 

The board of trustees of the charitable in- 
stitutions of Kansas, long established, and the 
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recent boards of South Dakota, Washington, 
and Wyoming, like the board of public lands 
and buildings of Nebraska, being merely for 
direct control of certain public institutions, 
should not be classed as state boards which 
are important factors in the present educa- 
tional movement in charity. The Prison com- 
mission of Georgia is only for the control of 
the state prisons and convicts. The recently 
appointed Board of state aid and charities of 
Maryland is an effort to bring system and sav- 
ing into the custom which has grown up in 
that state of state grants to private educa- 
tional and charitable agencies. The effort is 
made from motives of business rather than 
of philanthropy. A board of representative 
citizens which calls for some financial state- 
ments and may visit institutions is to recom- 
mend appropriations. It has opportunities, 
if it will, to accomplish more than its powers 
indicate in the way of education of the public. 
For many years in the meetings of the 
National conference of charities and correc- 
tion, the merits of the various forms and 
powers of state boards have been discussed. 
The judgment of most of the leaders has been 
for supervisory rather than executive powers. 
There has been, however, a marked tendency 
to executive work. In the Western states 
notably there is a tendency to boards of con- 
trol purely executive or with supervisory 
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duties added to the management of state in- 
stitutions. The report of the Illinois board 
of public charities of 1900 recommends its 
own abolition and the creation of a board of 
control to manage the fifteen charitable insti- 
tutions belonging to the state. It urges this 
on the ground that instead of many small 
boards of management, one carefully chosen 
non-partisan board, to be appointed for long 
terms and adequately paid, will be able to 
economize in purchases, to systematize ad- 
ministration, and especially to introduce ap- 
pointments solely for merit. The bill, which 
was drawn accordingly, but which was not 
reported, provided for a merit system. In 
New York state the recently chosen gov- suggestion 
emor suggested, among other things looking *<> replace 

New Yorlc 

to a reduction of boards and expenses, that the ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

State board of charities be replaced by a by a small 

board to consist of one salaried commissioner, P^d com- 
mission not 
giving his whole time to this particular work, foUowcd. 

and two state officials chosen primarily for 

other duties and serving ex officio. This would 

not be a board of control to take the place of 

the various boards of management of state 

institutions, but the substitution of a single 

paid official with nominal associates only, to 

do the work of the board of charities. The 

plan was favored, or, rather, not opposed, by 

a few persons who were not friendly to the 

existing board, but was opposed strongly by 
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many representative persons, under the lead 
of the largest charitable associations of New 
York city. The opponents showed that the 
result of the change would be no saving of 
money, a loss of much valuable personal ser- 
vice which had been given by the twelve 
members of the board, and might lead to the 
control of important administrative and very 
extensive supervisory work, practically by one 
person, who might be open, intentionally or 
not, to partisan or ecclesiastical bias. A board 
of supervision, they urged, should be a reason- 
ably large, representative, deliberative body. 
The proposed change was dropped. 

Besides the functions of a lunacy commis- 
The sepa- sion which have been exercised to more or less 
rate lunacy extent by the state boards mentioned, the 

commissions , ... ,,. ^ ^ j • 

in Maryland, ^^^^cy Commissions in Minnesota created m 
New York, 1 88 1, in Maryland in 1886, in New York in 
andMassa- jggg {^ Massachusetts in 1898, have been 

chusetts ^\ . . , , . 

doing edu- cxercismg Supervisory powers and doing edu- 
cational cational work in care of the insane. In 
Pennyslvania since 1883 five of the ten mem- 
bers of the state board have formed a com- 
mittee on lunacy with a salaried secretary for 
its special work. 

The separate prison commission in Massa- 
Massachu- chusetts since 1870, and in New York since 
setts pnson jg^- ^^c doing supervisory and educational 

commission, , r i 

1870. work for the proper treatment of pnsoners 

in state institutions and local prisons. The 



work for 
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Massachusetts commission was the result of 
appeals to the legislature by a few persons ^'<^°|ot«s 
for improvement in local prisons, for the in- women's 
troduction of reformatory methods, and for prison at 
classification of prisoners, especially by com- ^J^ ^'"' 
plete separation of the sexes. It took part Concord 
at once in promoting the movements which reformatory, 
led to the opening of the Women's prison at probation 
Sherborn in 1877, and of the Concord refor- system for 
matory for men in 1884. It submitted the bill ^^^\ 

11.1 . ^ 1*11 ^ offenders. 

to the legislature m 1891 which became the 
basis of the well-known probation system of 
Massachusetts for adult offenders. It super- 
vises and reports on the prisons of the com- 
monwealth. In New York there was the 
semi-official inspection of the prison associa- 
tion, but the constitution of 1894 provided under New 
for a prison commission, and accordingly the York consti- 
next legislature created one of eight persons, * g^*^" ^. 
one from each judicial district, "to inspect legislation 
and supervise all the institutions of the state following, a 
receiving sane adult convicts." Those insti- ^^^^ion °"^ 
tutions were eighty in number, widely scat- established, 
tered. Besides that, it had to organize the 
new system of prison labor. By its con- 
stant inspections, its investigation of com- 
plaints, and its recommendations to the 
legislature, the commission, writes one who 
has studied its work, succeeded in accom- 
plishing great reforms, which were sorely 
needed. This commission of seven men and 
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one woman was replaced in 1 901 by the state 
government, on the alleged ground of econ- 
omy and simplification of administration, by 
a commission of three persons, — the presi- 
dent of the former body, the superintendent 
of state prisons, who had been under the 
supervision of that body, and the state treas- 
urer. 

In several states boards of health, which 
were established one after another rapidly 
after 1869, have helped to secure better con- 
ditions in jails, almshouses, and other public 
institutions. In Indiana, for instance, before 
the board of charities was established, much 
attention was given to the local institutions 
by the state board of health. In Maryland 
the secretary of the board, at the request of 
the governor, showed by an inspection of 
almshouses and jails in 1877 how carelessly, 
even inhumanely, some of the insane were 
being treated. In New Jersey, sanitary com- 
missions in 1866 and 1874 called attention to 
the lack of proper care of insane and pau- 
pers; and the state board of health, which 
was created in 1877 and given sanitary super- 
vision of all public institutions, has done much 
good. In New Hampshire, since 1889, when 
the powers of a lunacy commission were given 
the board of health, the secretary of the board 
has made careful reports and secured improve- 
ments in the care of the insane, and he is 
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now ex officio a member of the new board of 
charities and corrections. 

The use of local boards of visitors to local 
institutions, appointed officially and reporting 
to state boards, has been tried in several 
states. The New York board began them in 
1873, and its experienced secretary bore wit- Local boards 
ness years later to the good accomplished, of visitors. 
These boards were superseded in this state appointed 
by the visitors of the State charities aid asso- notably in 
ciation. A good example is in Ohio, where ^^**^- 
a system of county boards was begun in 1882. 
Each board was of five persons, three of whom 
were women. Ten years later such boards 
existed in/about a quarter of the counties, 
and were reported generally as doing good 
work. Then the appointment of them, 
instead of being voluntary, was made compul- 
sory upon the courts. The number of mem- 
bers was increased to six, three to be women, 
and not over three to be of the same political 
party. Recently, in order to increase their 
activity, small sums for their necessary ex- 
penses may be expended by the county. The 
reports of these boards to the state board 
have been said by one observer to show, on 
the whole, a steady widening of the field of 
vision of the duties of inspection and the 
needs of institutions. The reports are usu- 
ally published in local papers, and often by 
the state board. But the secretary of the 
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State board has said that "There is, generally 
speaking, too little eflfective work being done 
by these boards. With a few of them the 
utmost limit of usefulness apparently has been 
reached; some are doing well; many show 
occasional spasms of activity ; some are dead ; 
others there are that never had the breath of 
life in them." The difficulty, he adds, lies 
not in the lack of ^rsons competent to be 
good visitors, but in the frequent failure of 
the judges to find them, or rather in the failure 
of the judges, though good citizens, to appre- 
ciate the necessity for active, intelligent visit- 
ing boards to public charities. A few other 
state boards, as Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
Indiana, and Colorado, have used local 
visitors. 

For fifteen years the Minnesota state board 
published a quarterly bulletin containing vari- 
ous data of population, expenditure, etc., of the 
state institutions. In 1895 it was enlarged 
to include various matters of educational 
value. About ten years ago Indiana began 
the publication of quarterly statements which 
developed later into a bulletin including usu- 
ally the proceedings of the state conferences. 
Ohio followed suit with occasional special 
circulars and a quarterly bulletin since 1895. 
In 1900 the New York state board published 
a quarterly record, the four numbers issued 
during the year containing nearly 400 
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pages. The object of it was to let the peo- 
ple of the state know what theh: servants, 
the board, and the public institutions were 
doing ; to spread reliable information of char- 
itable and correctional work; and to foster 
cooperation among all agencies, public and 
private. 

In the District of Columbia, for many years, 
the custom of ^grants of public money by 
congress to private charitable agencies had 
been growing. There was no system and no The national 
regular oversight on the part of the public to government 
see how and for whom the money was spent. ^^^J^ 
Committees of congress investigated at times, system into 
but congressmen were usually busy with more charities of 
interesting duties. In 1890 was created the of Columbia, 
office of Superintendent of charities of the 
District of Columbia, and the. j)resident gave 
notable encouragement to progressiva charity 
workers by appointing to the place Amos G. Appoint- 
Warner, who had been with marked ability "*^"* °^ 
both secretary of a large charity organization ^/y^er as 
society and instructor in charity and correc- superintend- 
tion in two universities. Dr. Warner aimed ^°^' '^• 
to bring about an efficient system, but re- 
signed at the end of two years, advising the 
substitution for one man of a board of charities 
which should be thoroughly representative of 
the best element of the district. This advice 
was not followed at once. In 1897 congress 
appointed a joint committee to investigate the 
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charities and reformatory institutions of the 
district. After making elaborate inquiries 
and seeking the advice of experts it reported 
the following year in three volumes, of history 
and hearings and its conclusions. It advised 
a board of charities with supervision, chiefly, 
over the expenditure of public money. The 
report was seconded by many leading citizens 
of Washington. Finally in 1900 a board was 
created of five men who should be residents 
of the district The president appointed very 
representative men, and they chose as their 
secretary the successful general secretary of 
the new charity organization society of Wash- 
ington. The board is charged with the duty 
of maintaining a general supervision over all 
charitable, eleemosynary, correctional, or re- 
formatory agencies supported wholly or 
partly by congress for the care or treatment 
of residents of the district. 

Mention should be made also of several 
recent steps in advance in cities. In Balti- 
more the mayor and city council had long been 
in the habit of appropriating money under 
nominal contracts to an increasing number of 
private agencies, with no system and very 
little supervision. In 1897 a special commis- 
sion, appointed by a reform mayor, advised 
that the city, in using private agencies, should 
care only for such individuals as should be 
accepted and retained by its officials as proper 
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city charges. The new charter of 1 898 created 
a board of nine supervisors of city charities, 
which took office in 1900, charged with the 
systematic care of ill and destitute persons 
dependent on the city, and to report yearly on 
the work of all agencies used for them. 

In New York city there was brought about In New 
in 189s, largely by the State charities aid as- ^^^'^^ 
sociation, the separation of the old depart- depwtment 
ment of charities and correction, with its of charities 
twenty.five institutions, into two departments, ^^^^^f ^ 
one of charities, another of correction. correction. 

In Boston, instead of one departmental 
head, often filled largely with partisan poli- 
tics, three boards of trustees were created in in Boston, 
1897 of seven persons each, one board to care ^^ '^7» 
for the city insane, another for adult paupers, boards, 
another for children. On these and other made up of 
boards Mayor Quincy secured for the care of 'fP'®^****- 

^^ tivc citizens 

the ill and destitute of Boston the active ser- take charge* 
vices of a considerable number of citizens of the insane, 
interested in charity work. The institutions paupers \he 
registration department and the statistics de- city minor 
partment of Boston, each now some three ^^'^ 
years old, contribute information of interest 
to students of charity. The latter issues fre- 
quent tables of movement of population in, 
and expenditures for, the institutions con- 
trolled by the city. The former has for part 
of its work the collection and tabulation of 
statistics of the agencies of public aid. The 
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head of that work is a man skilled in inquiry. 
The fourth annual report contains "Some 
statistics of recidivists among misdemeanants," 
a study of the commitments of a number of 
"rounders" to the house of correction, the 
relations of those persons to the pauper 
institutions, etc. Dr. Henry Shaw, an official 
of the Boston overseers of the poor, published 
in 1899 a treatise on " The settlement laws of 
Massachusetts" in their application to poor 
relief outside institutions, which was illus- 
trated by case-work, the treatment of many 
individuals, and included observations on 
methods of investigation, etc. 

A special committee of the town of Hart- 
Report on ford, of which Prof essor John J. McCook was 
public aid in chairman, utilized well an opportunity, in 189 1, 
1891. ' ^^ ^"^ down the evils of careless public aid 
there by an instructive report to the town. 
Mr. Bird S. Coler, in two chapters in his 
Comptroller " Municipal government," published in 1900 
Coler of New ^|^g lessons of his experiences as comptroller of 

York on ^t -.r 1 1 ^ r 1 • 

reguiationof greater New York as to the need of regulation 
public aid. of public charity. These are helpful illustra- 
tions of movements in local government which, 
looking to specialization of charity work and 
supervision of public expenditures, should be 
of educational import 

To weigh with any accuracy the effective- 
ness of the work of such agencies as the 
state and municipal boards described above 
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is difficult to one who cannot know all the 
local conditions as to persons and politics. Difficulty of 
A careful observer in Indiana says that the J^**8J"S 
removal of the state institutions of Indiana, ofsupervi- 
with one exception, from the domain of poli- sory boards, 
tics is due mostly to the state board of chari- 
ties, and has been accomplished chiefly by " a 
frank and fair exercise of its power of criticism." 
But the reform is certainly due in large meas- 
ure to honest and fearless governors. In 
Pennsylvania, nearly twenty years ago, an 
exposure was made of most discreditable 
conditions in the great Philadelphia almshouse. 
To use the words of one who knew, " gigan- 
tic iniquity was laid bare " in the department 
of public charities. But this exposure was 
not the work of the Pennsylvania board of 
charities ; it was the result of a large commit- 
tee of indignant citizens. Fifteen years ago 
nearly, a public scandal was caused by con- 
ditions in one of the large public institutions 
of Chicago. A committee of inquiry was 
appointed by the board of county com- 
missioners ; thoroughly bad conditions were . 
proved. But two members of the committee, 
representative of the best public spirit, did 
not feel it advisable, to quote their own words, 
"to call for an investigation by the state 
board, for the reason that, eight years before, 
on a similar occasion, the state board had 
been called upon by the Woman's club, and a 
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most thorough investigation made, with the 
result that just the same conditions as existed 
last July were found to exist then. And as 
nothing had been accomplished before, we 
felt sure nothing would be now, simply be- 
cause the fault lies not with the particular 
commissioners, or the individual employes, 
but with the system ; and no investigation, 
no arraignment of individuals, nothing will 
do any permanent good so long as the spoils 
system remains." 

The value of a supervisory board depends 
least on laws and most on the personality of 
Their value its members. The only safeguard for prog- 
depends less j-ess is sufficient intelligent, fearless leader- 

onformsand « • . • i i* *. r i*.* i 

legal powers ^"^P ^^ msure publicity of conditions, when 
than on per- publicity is needed, and to rouse and educate 
sonnel. public opinion. A study of these boards 

shows plainly that a conviction of the need of 
reasonable supervision of charitable and cor- 
rectional agencies is growing. It means that 
society should see that no dependent persons 
are being perchance kept in a way injurious 
to themselves and to the community. The 
oversight of institutions for the insane, which 
do not receive any public money, is a notable 
illustration of this unquestionable public right. 
But it means, besides, that society is begin- 
ning to feel that a reasonable amount of co- 
ordination, of economy of resources and truly 
useful expenditure of forces, should be brought 
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into the many works of charity, correction, 
and public aid in our highly developing com- 
munities to-day. The plea for the administra- 
tion of many state institutions by one board 
of control is usually for the sake of economy, 
for good " business " management. The coun- 
ter plea is for the need of supervision, that a 
board of control cannot supervise itself, and 
that boards serving without pay are less liable 
to be hindered by partisanship. Examples of 
economy in administration have been shown 
under both systems, under the exclusive con- 
trol of one board without supervision, and the 
control of institutions by separate boards of 
trustees under supervision of a state board. Control of 
The points to be kept clearly in mind are i^^^it^^j^^ 

, - „ . '^. ^ . , , o' special 

the following ones. A supervisory board classes is a 
does not bar the existence of a board of different 
control for several institutions, or several ^^^^^^'^ 

* from super- 

such boards, each for a particular class of vision. 

dependents. Nor does a board of control, 

nor do several such boards, fulfill the needs 

of supervision and of education of the public 

mind. Just as the usefulness of any particu- rj^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

lar board is seen to depend more on its person- and powers 

nel than on the powers given it by law, so the "^.^^** ... 

judgment of its value will probably be more ^o most to 

and more based on that which is often least further 

seen at first sight — its part in educating pub- ^hrubirc''^ 

lie opinion to the importance and dignity of mind. 

remedial and preventive charity work. To 
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secure efficient, economical management of a 
number of institutions is one thing. To secure 
the best supervision of charitable agencies, to 
help draw the line between public aid and char- 
itable resources, and yet to promote cooper- 
Saving often ation between them, in a great American state 
mistaken for to-dav, is a much larger matter. Too much 

economy by , _ , . , . , 

advocates of analogy from business methods cannot be 
boards of brought into matters of education : and prog- 
controL ^^^^ ^^ charity means education of the public 
mind. 




CHAPTER III 

PRIVATE ASSOaATIONS FOR SUPERVISION 

The general tendency, however halting 
here or there, is toward a reasonable super- 
vision of charitable and correctional agencies. Growing 
These agencies have varied. In several com- '^cognition 
munities, where public officials have not been of a reason- 
charged with supervision, private agencies able super- 
have given it. Experience has shown, if in ^'®"* 
a few states only, that the active interest of 
citizens in association is a stimulus and help value of un- 
to progress, even where a good supervising official asso- 
public body exists. That it is more needed f^*^" 
where public agencies are weak, should be 
even more evident. 

Most noteworthy of all private associations 
primarily for supervisory and educational 
purposes is the New York state charities 
aid association. It was established in 1872 The New 
for the purpose of doing whatever could be York state 
done to improve the condition of the inmates ^^^^^tfon 
of institutions maintained by the state or by 1872. 
cities, counties, and towns. Its founders were 
a few earnest souls who were looking into the 
public institutions of New York city — to find, 
69 
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for instance, that in the great city hospital, 
Bellevue, the nursing was done by women 
from the workhouse, and decent women felt 
service in it to be a degradation. The spirit 
of the founders was shown in the following 
words spoken at the first meeting of the visit- 
ing committee for Bellevue : " We are encour- 
aged to begin our work by repeated assurances 
from gentlemen holding official positions, mem- 
bers of the state and city boards of charities, 
that they need our help, while we are awaken- 
ing to the fact that it is our duty as citizens to 
give this help. In what way this is to be done 
can only be determined when we know more 
about our public institutions from personal ex- 
perience." The work gradually shaped itself 
from securing better care for individuals to se- 
curing better general conditions, to education 
of the public in better methods. By an act of 
1 88 1 the visitors of the association on the peti- 
tion of its president might be given by the 
judges of the supreme court the power of en- 
trance to public charitable institutions. Visi- 
tation by volunteers and skilled agents, and 
carefully prepared reports to the local authori- 
ties and the public, are the essential methods 
of the association. Its cooperation is wel- 
comed by the state board, to which it re- 
ports. It reports to the commission in lunacy 
on visits to insane hospitals. It is supported 
entirely by voluntary contributions, and aims 
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to Stand unprejudiced by any political or 
ecclesiastical bias. Its expenses in the year 
1900 were ^112,714. It has secured the in- 
terest and cooperation of about 1000 volun- 
teer workers, living in all parts of the state. 
It has active visiting committees in three- 
fourths of the counties, including all the 
larger ones. A strong committee has the 
oversight of New York institutions, each mem- 
ber aiming to visit at least once in every two 
weeks the whole or a portion of some particu- 
lar institution. The managers of the associa- 
tion and its executive staflF of paid officials 
have offices in New York. It suggests needed 
legislation, and fights unnecessary and harm- 
ful legislation. Its local committees find vari- 
ous ways in which they can better local 
conditions. It has been largely instrumental, 
together with the state board, in securing such 
important results as the removal of children 
from almshouses, the reorganization of the 
public charitable institutions of New York 
city, the constitutional amendment regulat- 
ing grants of public money to private agen- 
cies, and state care of the insane. One of 
its first works was the establishment of the 
training school for nurses at Bellevue. It 
issued in 1877 a "Handbook for hospitals" 
for use of visitors, which has been twice re- 
published. Of late years it has maintained 
a bureau for placing out children in selected 
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country homes and for placing mothers and 
infants. This feature of its work, done as 
placing out should be done only, with great 
care and frequent visitation, is aimed to be 
educational to the public authorities and to 
the many private institutions for children 
which have grown up in New York. It 
seeks for examination of methods of work 
and for knowledge of results. Taken as a 
whole, its career has been remarkable. The 
people of New York state owe it much, as do 
workers in charity everywhere who read its 
reports and catch something of its spirit. 
The story of its early years was given the 
International conference of charities in 1893 
by one of its founders. Miss Louisa Lee 
Schuyler. 

A similar association was begun in New 
Jersey in one important county in 188 1. In 
1886 it was given power by appointment of 
the courts to inspect all public institutions, 
charitable and penal. It now includes nine 
of the most important counties in its organi- 
zation. Public opinion has been roused by 
it on many important issues. Commissions 
have been appointed at its request to report 
on important questions of reform. It has 
promoted such improvements as laws for 
parole and probation of offenders, separate 
confinement of youths in jails and prisons, 
better conditions in poorhouses, jails, and 
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police Stations, a great reduction in appro- 
priations for outdoor relief, increased appro- 
priations for a state reformatory, and the 
creation of a board of children's guardians, 
to care for all the children in the state who 
become public charges. An attempt to es- 
tablish a state board of charities and correc- 
tion in New Jersey was made in 1882, but 
failed utterly, chiefly as the governor and the 
appointed members were not sufficiently in- 
terested and informed to make it effective. 
Local influences and ignorance have been 
hindrances to progress, at times most dis- 
couraging to the State charities aid associa- 
tion, but it has persevered to become a power 
for good through the untiring efforts of a 
few public-spirited citizens. 

Mention has already been made of the 
prison association in Philadelphia and of the 
later and more valuable work of the New 
York prison association. In Maryland, the 
Prisoners' aid association, a private agency 
but armed with visitorial powers from the 
state, has done good by its visits during thirty 
years to almshouses and prisons. 

In Massachusetts, the Boston prison disci- 
pline society, after seeing some results, went 
out of existence many years ago. Since 1870 
the state prison commission was at work for 
improved prisons, reformatories, and reform, 
but in 1889 the Massachusetts prison associa- 
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tion was formed because, so it states, "the 
impression was forced upon the minds of 
a large number of Massachusetts men and 
women that there was great need of improve- 
ment in the methods of dealing with crime 
and criminals in this state, and that this could 
only be secured by organized effort. It was 
essential that, first of all, the public should 
become better informed upon the crime ques- 
tion. There was very little literature to be 
obtained. The facts regarding the magni- 
tude and character of the criminal population 
were almost unknown. The extent of the 
taxpayers' burden of the cost of crime was 
only imperfectly understood." Since then 
this association has been at work spreading 
information and getting improved legislation, 
as well as caring for individuals under proba- 
tion or after discharge from punishment. 

What can be done in any community, at 
very small expense, by a few zealous and 
influential leaders, is well illustrated by the 
Massachusetts civic league. This associa- 
tion was formed in 1897 for the specific pur- 
pose of supporting certain recommendations 
touching public charities, which had been 
made to the legislature by a special commis- 
sion appointed by the governor two years 
before. Its founders were chiefly persons 
who had been working for two years to se- 
cure the chief objects of those recommenda- 
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tions. Membership was soon increased to 
a thousand persons living in all parts of the 
state. Answers to circulars indicate that a 
fair proportion of them are interested, and so 
able to influence legislation and educate pub- 
lic opinion. The object is to inform and 
organize public sentiment in matters touching 
the charitable and reformatory interests of 
the state, and to promote the study, careful 
framing, and systematic agitation of measures 
of social improvement. Its first work was 
in opposition to the state board of charities. Works with 
as the board opposed a measure desired by ^' ^o^cki 
it and recommended by the special commis- boards, ac- 
sion already spoken of. It has since, however, cording to 
heartily worked for measures which were de- on^partkular 
sired by the state board. Its committees are measures, 
studying and reporting on such matters as 
playgrounds for children, law-breaking by 
juveniles, the tramps in Massachusetts. It 
has formed a committee to visit the pauper 
and juvenile institutions of Boston, because 
it found, in defending those institutions from 
an attack in the legislature, that very few 
persons ever visited them or knew what was 
going on in them, while the boards of man- 
agement welcomed visitation if made by per- 
sons really desirous of learning what they 
were doing and trying to do. The league, 
with special subscriptions for the purpose, 
has provided athletic and other equipment 
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in a Boston playground, for the sole purpose 
of trying to get the city to provide similar 
facilities in all public playgrounds. Its own 
function in such work is recognized as being 
merely to carry the work through the ex- 
perimental stage. A branch of the league 
has been organized in Lowell, and a law 
secured, making women eligible in that city 
Does much as overseers of the poor. The cost of the 
at small general work of the league during the year 
was less than $1000 — chiefly because much 
valuable service was given to it by several 
volunteers. 



CHAPTER IV 

NATIONAL CONFERENCES , --^ 

For the history of the National conference of charities 
and correction see journals of the American social science 
association, i-viii; conference proceedings, 1882, pp. io~i6; 
1885, 477; 1892, 337; 1893, 1-12; 1898, introduction. 
Special report of session at New Orleans, 1897; Charities 
RemeWf October, 1898, on trans-Mississippi session. The 
proceedings of 1893 contain an index of the preceding 
volumes. " A half-century with juvenile delinquents,*' Rev. 
B. K. Peirce, 1869, p. 248. 

In 1857 and again in 1859 conferences of 
the managers and superintendents of a num- 
ber of houses of refuge for youth were held Pioneer 
in the city of New York. A very general conferences, 
attendance from all parts of the country was of workers* 
secured, and letters were received from withjuveniie 
prominent workers for juvenile, reform in <^«^»<l"«"ts. 
Great Britain and France. Many questions 
touching the care and cure of destitute and 
criminal youths were considered. Various 
experiments under trial were explained, as, 
for instance, the use of the family rather than 
the congregate system. There may have 
been other conferences, not generally known, 
but the first association of size, giving atten- 
77 
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tion to the study and discussion of questions 
of charity and correction, was the American 
social science association. This body of note 
was organized in 1865 on a call issued by the 
Massachusetts board of charities, at a meeting 
held at the state house in Boston, over which 
Governor Andrew presided. About 300 per- 
sons answered the invitation, chiefly, if not 
wholly, from the northeast and central west 
of the country. The association was modeled 
on the one which had been formed several 
years before in Great Britain, whose pub- 
lished proceedings had been of great ser- 
vice in all countries. The questions planned 
to be discussed included " the sanitary 
conditions of the people, the relief, em- 
ployment, and education of the poor, the 
prevention of crime, the amelioration of 
the criminal law, the discipline of prisons, the 
remedial treatment of the insane." At its 
second general meeting, the following year, 
a conference of managers of reformatories 
for youth was held in Boston and at the 
reform schools at Westboro and Lancaster. 
At the meetings at Albany and at New York 
in 1869 papers were read on the supervision 
of public charities by Mr. Sanborn, secretary 
of the Massachusetts state board, and on the 
public charities of the state of New York by 
Judge Dwight, for some years a member of 
the New York board. The headquarters of 
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the association were in Boston, but its mem- Their mem- 
bers lived not only in New England but in bership 
Albany, New York, Washington, and some the^north^™ 
eighty were scattered elsewhere. The secre- eastern 
tary for many years was Mr. Sanborn. *^*®^' 

As the formation of the Massachusetts 
state board in 1863 was the first notable 
landmark in supervisory and educational 
movements in charity and correction, so the The first 
second was the prison congress held in 1870 P^^son con- 
in Cincinnati. For several years there had ,870,' a not- 
been a gradual awakening here and there able land- 
throughout the land to the necessity of re- ^^Jcational 
forms in prisons, jails, and prison discipline, work. 
In this the prison association of New York 
took a leading part, largely through its secre- 
tary, the Rev. E. C. Wines. In Europe, sev- 
eral of the leaders in prison reform desired 
an international prison congress, and sug- 
gested to Dr. Wines that the movement for 
it could best come from the United States. 
The New York prison association did not 
feel disposed to take it up, and Dr. Wines 
with a few friends undertook the task. In 
response to a call issued in 1869 by ninety- 
one persons for a conference on penitentiary 
and reformatory discipline, the congress was 
held next year in Cincinnati. Governor 
Hayes presided. Twenty-three states besides 
Canada and the republic of Columbia were 
represented by 236 delegates, including two 
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governors, two ex-governors, nineteen repre- 
sentatives of governors, thirty-eight heads of 
penal or reformatory institutions, forty-eight 
directors, sixteen chaplains, and six physi- 
cians of such institutions, eight prison com- 
missioners, eleven secretaries or members of 
boards of state charities, and nine representa- 
tives of prison and social science associa- 
tions. The congress lasted for nearly a week. 
Thirty-seven papers were read, twelve of 
them being contributions from abroad, but 
half of the time was given to discussion. 
Besides starting an international congress, 
which met in London in 1872, a national 
association was planned to meet at frequent 
intervals. The published proceedings of this 
first national prison congress made a large 
book, on whose pages were indicated sub- 
stantially the reforms in penology which have 
since been accomplished. Congresses were 
held at Baltimore in 1872, at St. Louis in 
1874, and at New York in 1876. They made 
themselves felt in every part of the country. 
The first, the Cincinnati conference, was espe- 
cially noteworthy, bringing together persons 
who had been working largely alone, here 
and there, to find, for the first time, enlight- 
enment, sympathy, and support, from asso- 
ciation. In 1875 Dr. Wines suggested an 
international journal, with editors who could 
lecture, far and wide, for propaganda of 
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accepted principles, but the plan was not 
carried out. The prison congresses ceased 
with the death of Dr. Wines, and the associa- 
tion was not reorganized until 1883. They 
and the association were due to a few such 
men as Mr. Brockway, Mr. Sanborn, Gov- 
ernor Hayes, but above all to Dr. Wines's 
"judicious and tireless efforts." 

Meantime the social science association was 
continuing its meetings, at which attention 
was given to various questions of charity and 
correction. A western association with simi- 
lar objects was planned, and one well-attended 
meeting was held in Chicago ; the chief re- 
sult of which was that its promoter, Rev. 
Frederick H. Wines, son of the student of 
penology already mentioned, was soon after 
made secretary to the Illinois state board of 
public charities. A branch association formed 
in Philadelphia in 1869 was active for some 
years. Among the papers presented to it 
was one on infant mortality, which was said 
to have opened the attack on bad manage- 
ment at the city almshouse hospital which 
resulted in marked changes for good. Publi- 
cations of the general association were issued 
from time to time. Its membership had 
varied, and by 1874 was about three hundred. 
The dues were $S a year. It included emi- 
nent men, some of whom, however, were not 
interested primarily in charity and correction, 
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and it did not include many persons who 
were interested primarily in those matters. 
It was looked upon largely as a New England 
affair. 

In 1872, members of the board of public 
charities of Illinois, together with members 
of the state board of Wisconsin, visited sev- 
eral institutions in Wisconsin. During the 
trip, the opinion was expressed that the boards 
of those and neighboring states should meet 
together in order to become better acquainted 
with one another, to exchange views on sub- 
jects in which all were interested, and to try 
to obtain information which would enable 
them all to do their work better. The con- 
ference held accordingly in Chicago in May, 
1872, consisted of two delegates from Michi- 
gan, four from Illinois, and five from Wiscon- 
sin. It was in session two days. Another 
conference was held the next year in Milwau- 
kee, at which Illinois was represented by three 
delegates, Michigan by two, and Wisconsin 
by six. At both of these conferences the 
questions discussed were chiefly prisons, 
jails, and reformation. The Rev. F. H. 
Wines, secretary of the state board of Illi- 
nois, and Messrs. H. H. Giles and A. D. 
Elmore of the Wisconsin board took the lead. 

Attention had been attracted to these con- 
ferences, and the social science association 
invited the various state boards of charities 
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to send delegates to a special conference to 
be held in connection with its meeting in state boards 
New York in May, 1874. The association, invited to 
under the lead of such philanthropists as ^j^i^^ 
Charles Loring Brace of New York, George science asso- 
L. Harrison of Philadelphia, Z. R. Brockway, ^^^*^°°» 
Frank B. Sanborn, E. C. Wines, and a few j^^^ York. 
women workers of prominence, then started 
its department of social economy. Repre- 
sentatives of the state boards of New York, social econ- 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Connecticut then omydepart- 
met, and letters were received from the ^"ciation^ 
boards of Pennsylvania, Michigan, Rhode is formed. 
Island, and Kansas. Mr. Pruyn, president 
of the New York board, presided, and Mr. 
Sanborn, secretary of the Massachusetts 
board, was secretary. The papers read in- 
cluded the following topics, — state boards of 
charities, duty of states toward their insane 
poor, laws of pauper settlement in Massachu- 
setts, the social science work of the Young 
men's christian associations, the work of 
social science in the United States, by Mr. 
Sanborn, and the reformation of prisoners, by 
Mr. Brockway, then of Detroit. The second 
session was held jointly with representatives 
of the boards of health, who had been invited 
also by the association. A special committee 
consisting of Mr. Sanborn of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Letchworth of New York, and Mr. Giles 
of Wisconsin, urged the need of more co- 
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operation among the state boards of charities 
with their fifty and more members, and of 
seeming uniformity of statistics of pauperism 
and crime. "There can hardly," they said, 
"be a too zealous cooperation between such 
boards, having common interests and an in- 
telligent desire to improve the methods of 
charitable and penal administration through- 
out the country, since a bad system anywhere 
in use affects more or less directly all those 
states which may have a better system." 
From 1874 to 1878 inclusive, some represen- 
tatives of state boards and a few other dele- 
gates met yearly with the social science 
association. At Cincinnati in 1878 there 
were representatives from ten states and a 
total attendance of thirty-nine. 
A separate Objection had been made to meeting in con- 
organization nection with the association, especially by the 
urged for Wisconsin board, which advocated a separate 
terested Conference for the consideration solely of 
most in matters of charity and correction. The pro- 
cSi^^ ceedings in 1876 were published separately 
from the proceedings of the association. In 
First 1879 the first National conference of charities 

National ^nd correction was held at Chicago, with a 
of charities ^^^^^ attendance of 146 members, representing 
andcorrec- twelve States, and of whom 106 were from 
Ch?ca t"^ ** without Chicago. Several states were repre- 
1879. ' sented by delegates appointed by the gov- 
ernors. From that time the membership in 
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attendance at its yearly sessions increased. 
Thus in Boston in 1881 while there were 138 
members from New England, there were 
eighteen from New York, eighteen from 
Ohio, twenty-one from Pennsylvania, eight 
from Illinois, six from Michigan, eleven from 
Wisconsin, three from Kansas, four from 
Washington, and even two from California, 
and one each from South Carolina and Can- its steady 
ada. In 1880 there were reports by a com- growth in 
mittee on the organization of charities, and ^din- ^ 
thenceforth charity organization became a fluence. 
fast-growing child of the conference. At the 
session of 1883, held in Louisville to interest 
the Southern states, thirty-two states were 
represented by 279 delegates, ninety-five of 
them from Kentucky. Noteworthy among 
the papers was a report on crimes and pen- 
alties, prepared by Mr. Brockway, and a plea 
to the Southern states by Mr. George W. 
Cable to do away with convict leases. Then, 
for the first time, a "section meeting" was 
held by a group of earnest workers in child- 
saving, who wished to talk over at length 
their own particular problems. The proceed- 
ings of this conference filled a volume of 
nearly 500 pages, including the papers which 
were read at the section meeting on child- 
saving. The conference two years later was 
held in Washington, in the spring instead 
of the fall, with 404 delegates. There 
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were reports from thirty-six states and ter- 
ritories. 

Already the presidents, elected annually, 
began their service with the close of the 
conferences under their predecessors, in 
order to plan arrangements early for the 
coming conferences under their care. Sec- 
retaries for each state had also been ap- 
pointed, that instructive reports might be 
received year by year. Then to the pro- 
ceedings was added a list of regular members, 
and the organization of the conference was 
made rather more permanent, although no 
more so than necessary to secure efficiency. 
An official editor of the proceedings was also 
selected in Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows of Massa- 
chusetts. Later, in response to suggestions 
for more system in the proceedings, circular 
forms were issued for reports from states, 
and the returns were edited yearly by a stand- 
ing committee. In 1891 the executive com- 
mittee was enlarged so as to consist not only 
of ex-presidents, but of several persons elected 
yearly. Before 1893 the attendance had run 
over the five-hundred mark. The expenses 
of the conference had hitherto been met 
by subscriptions from some of the state 
boards and from the cities where the sessions 
were held, and the proceedings had been 
printed by subscription ; now a member- 
ship fee of $2 was charged. Noteworthy 
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among the subjects discussed had been munic- 
ipal charities in 1879 and in 1881, reported 
by Mr. Seth Low of Brooklyn, the need of 
oversight of immigration, medical charities, 
care of epileptics, education of the deaf and 
blind, provision for the feeble-minded, care 
of the Indians, woman's work in philan- 
thropy. In 1893 the reports from states and 
of the various committees were of especial 
historical value, and the section on child- 
saving issued its proceedings in a separate 
volume. Following this session of the con- 
ference, an international congress of charities 
was held in connection with the World's fair. 
It was more national than international, and 
was attended chiefly by the same persons 
who attended the national conference. The 
proceedings of several of its sections were 
published attractively by subscription. At 
the national conference, next year, there 
were reports from various charity organiza- 
tion societies on the situation in a number of 
important centers, during the hard times of 

1893. 

The next year again there were valuable 
papers on sociology in institutions of learn- 
ing. The conference, then held at a univer- 
sity center. New Haven, took the important 
step of having one permanent secretary, and 
for the first time its president was not a 
member or a secretary of a state board. The 
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president of the Associated charities of Boston, 
Mr. Robert Treat Paine, presided. The pro- 
ceedings for that year contain a complete list 
of state charitable and correctional institu- 
tions. The next year there were valuable dis- 
cussions on the social settlement and the 
merit system in institutions. Those inter- 
ested in juvenile reformatories, especially the 
leading superintendents, had formed already 
a strong section, with many meetings at each 
conference. In 1897 a special meeting of the 
conference was held at New Orleans. It was 
of course not largely attended, but did good 
missionary work, as had been expected by 
those who invited it there. The regular 
session was held at Toronto. Its charity 
organization committee published the section 
proceedings in pamphlet form, by subscrip- 
tion. The following year another special 
meeting, known as the Trans-Mississippi 
conference, was held in connection with the 
exposition at Omaha. 

The session of 1898, held in New York, 
celebrated the quarter-centennial of the con- 
ference. Noteworthy among the reports were 
those on medical charities, politics in institu- 
tions, and especially the very thorough report 
on public charities of all the leading cities of 
the land. The conference begins the new cen- 
tury with nearly 1400 members in the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. The annual 
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membership fee of $2.50 entitles each mem- 
ber to a volume of proceedings and to a 
national bulletin of charities and correction, The con- 
published several times a year. The con- ^rencefor 
f erence continues as it began, with no tests of ^oughf.^ u 
membership. It formulates no platform and has no tests 

usually adopts only resolutions of thanks. It ^f .""ember- 

ship, and 
has been, as was said of it long ago, "simply docs not put 

an exchange for the comparison of views and forth views 
experiences, not a convention for the adop- *^J ffornii^ 
tion of any creed or platform, nor a body 
organized to accomplish any scheme or un- 
dertaking. The application in practice of 
the views and recommendations of individuals, 
whether in the majority or in the minority, is 
left to those who accept them; upon them 
the responsibility of their practical application 
must rest. The effect of this policy has been 
breadth, catholicity, charity, freedom, and 
courtesy in all the debates of the conference, 
whatever may have been the opinions held or 
the measures advocated by the speakers and 
writers. The influence exerted upon public • 
sentiment has been perhaps all the more 
powerful because it has been indirect." 
These are no empty words. Hebrew rabbis, 
Roman catholic priests, and Protestant minis- 
ters have stood side by side at its meetings 
and worked on its committees. 

The need of an official organ for the con- 
ference, a periodical to spread good princi- 
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pies and methods of charitable and correctional 
work, was mentioned at session after session. 
The International Record of Charities and 
Correction^ established and edited in 1886 by 
Frederick H. Wines, secretary of the Illinois 
board of charities, was designated as such an 
organ. Its publication was soon stopped 
from lack of a sufficient number of subscrib- 
ers. A considerable sum of donations was 
sunk in it. Some years later The Charities 
Review^ published by the Charity organiza- 
tion society of New York, was for a time 
affiliated with the conference, and copies 
were sent to each member. Of late, there 
has been no publication in connection with 
the conference beyond the proceedings pub- 
lished annually and the occasional bulletin. 
The demand for the proceedings has in- 
creased for libraries and workers. 

Criticism has been made that the proceed- 
ings show a need of more system and scien- 
tific arrangement of topics discussed. There 
has been much repetition. But two elements 
meet at the conference — first, a small body 
of leaders of thought and action whose in- 
terest is largely given to details, whose discus- 
sions might well be more systematized ; and 
second, a very large number of beginners, 
for whom the conference is a means of get- 
ting at first thoughts and principles. Meet- 
ing at different cities, year after year, with 
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largely different audiences, the conference 
has been in many ways a missionary body. 
The same things have to be said over and 
over. A plea has justly been made for a 
more scientific classification in the section 
work of the conference; that the sections 
should be made up cm the basis of the work 
to be accomplished, rather than according 
to the various agencies for accomplishing 
the work. One suggestion which has been 
adopted is that the section which has usu- 
ally been called that on the organization of 
charity, should be known as the section on 
" the care and relief of needy families in their 
homes," so that many societies which deal 
with the poor in their homes, other than 
charity organization societies, would at once 
find their place, and the interchange of views 
among all would prove a common benefit. 

The twenty-five and more volumes of the 
proceedings, after all fair criticism is made. Proceedings 
stand as a monument to the work of the na- ^f the con- 
tional conference. It exercises an influence e^If^!!!,^ 

spite some 

wide and deep. Dr. Harris, the United repetition in 
States commissioner of education, said, years "^^^er, a 

t . % 1 1 ' 1 f 1 , monument 

ago, that it was held m honor throughout the to its work, 
world. General Eaton, formerly the com- 
missioner, said at the session of 1901, after 
looking backward on developments of a gen- 
eration, that the results of its work were tre- 
mendous. The Rev. H. H. Hart, after read- 
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ing answers to circular letters sent out to 
active members of the conference throughout 
the country, asking what reforms might justly 
be credited to it, declared in his address as 
president in 1893, "To trace the influence 
of the hundreds of able papers, as well as 
the discussions from year to year, is impos- 
sible. It is like attempting to measure the 
Someesti- influence of a great newspaper or a great 
mates of its university. . . . You will find the ideas 
value. which have been formulated in the confer- 

ence built into the walls of prisons and hos- 
pitals for the insane. You will find them 
incorporated in the statutes of our common- 
wealths, even in the constitutions of some of 
the newer states. Tens of thousands of the 
poor are less miserable to-day because of the 
work of this body. Thousands of unfortu- 
nate children have had their lives turned 
into safer and happier channels. Thousands 
of the insane and the feeble-minded have 
been lifted into the plane of human beings. 
Hundreds of criminals have felt the inspira- 
tion of a loftier purpose through the living 
thoughts that have been disseminated from 
this conference." Many specific illustrations 
might be given, direct and indirect, to justify 
these words. 

Of the spirit which has animated the con- 
ference. Rev. F. H. Wines, one of the few 
founders now living, has recently spoken 
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thus: "In looking back over the history of 
the past thirty years, with what sentiments 
of devout gratitude must we contemplate the 
wonderful advance made in the work of 
bringing together the various societies and 
individuals engaged or interested in further- 
ing the cause of social reform — not by the 
instrumentality of any one organization, but 
by that of a host of organizations animated 
by a common spirit and purpose of help- 
fulness, of unselfish endeavor ! . . . If love 
and self-sacrifice are the essence of vital re- 
ligion, the conference is preeminently a re- 
ligious convocation, regardless of the formal 
convictions or ecclesiastical affiliations of the 
individuals who compose it, not one of 
whom surrenders a single personal belief or 
subordinates his conscience to that of any 
other man or woman associated with him. 
This charity of thought is essential, in order 
to make combined effort effective, and the 
conference has successfully cultivated the 
heavenly plant and scattered its seed far and 
wide. 

" But our coming together has been for a 
definite purpose, namely, to 'elicit truth,' 
to 'harmonize discordant opinions,' and to 
* exchange trustworthy information on the 
great social problems of the day,' particularly 
on the question of the duty of the strong to 
the weak, and the best means of alleviating 
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human misery and uplifting the unfortunate 
and the helpless. No one can glance at the 
volumes containing our published proceed- 
ings without realizing to what a remarkable 
degree these aims have been accomplished. 
If the spirit of the conference has been reli- 
gious, its work has been educational. It has 
educated its members, it has educated the 
managers and superintendents of public in- 
stitutions, it has educated private charity 
workers, it has educated legislators and gov- 
ernors, and, best of all, it has educated pub- 
lic opinion and the press. It has done more. 
It has fulfilled, within very narrow lines, it is 
true, the function of the university, in bring- 
ing to light and setting in order new truths 
or old truths in new relations. It has played 
no minor part in the evolution of the social 
sciences, that unexplored wilderness which 
invites the best scientific thought of the new 
century." 

Some of the older members of the confer- 
ence who recall the sessions when everybody 
knew everybody else and everybody attended 
the general meetings, have expressed regret 
that so much of its time is taken up in sec- 
tion meetings. Unquestionably one of the 
chief advantages of the conference is the 
opportunity for workers to become acquainted, 
for those who work in one field to learn what 
those who work in other fields are doing. 
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But the desire of the many who are working 
to-day in each specific field to confer with 
their fellow-workers is natural; to limit too 
much the opportunities for section meetings 
would be merely to keep away many from 
the conference. At the recent session in 
Washington an informal meeting was held, 
in a hotel parlor, of the general secretaries 
and district agents of societies for organiz- 
ing charity which work on the district plan, 
and about fifty were present, to give and get 
information and help. The very growth of 
the conference, the number of sections, and 
the number of those who take part in them 
— all this is a witness to the accomplishment 
of much that the founders of the conference 
desired in the education of public opinion. 

The growth of the conference has been 
much identified with the work of its general 
secretary, a work chiefly volunteer. To the 
secretary has been coming a growing stream 
of inquiries about form and methods of chari- 
table and correctional work; while he has 
attended many of the meetings of the local 
conferences now held in some twenty states. 
Some members of the conference have urged 
the employment of the entire time of an 
organizing secretary, whose work would be 
largely one of propaganda of generally 
accepted views on methods of philanthropic 
work, especially on organization of state 
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boards and conferences. Others feel that 
any such extension of the work of the con- 
ference would be unwise, as leading to prac- 
tical if not actual adoption of a platform. So 
the conference remains a body purely for 
conference, for stimulus of individuals. It 
works for the spread of reforms in all parts 
of the land, chiefly through the persons who 
in each state and city know best the prepa- 
ration of the soil in which the new ideas are 
to be planted. One of the best-informed 
members of the conference, noting the rapid 
spread of reforms, has wisely said, "The 
danger sometimes is that the newer methods 
will be introduced before the people are suf- 
ficiently educated to make them efficient." 

The national conference was the creation 
of the first state boards of charities. It in 
return has been a leading factor in the forma- 
tion of the later state boards and of the con- 
ferences which have grown up in many states. 

The social science association, after the 
formation of the national conference, still 
gave some attention to matters of charity and 
correction through its committee on social 
economy, led by Mr. Sanborn. Thus in 1886 
it arranged a conference of alienists to coop- 
erate with an international committee to 
gather statistics of the insane and classify 
mental diseases ; and at its session in 1894, 
besides papers on indeterminate sentences and 
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the Elmira system by Mr. Brockway and Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner, there was an elabo- 
rate report on the relief of the unemployed 
in the United States during the winter of 
1893-1894. Its chief service, however, to the 
cause was the work of Mr. Sanborn, Mr. W. The 
M. F. Round of the New York prison asso- ^^***'"*^ 

*^ prison 

ciation, and a. few others, in reviving at its association, 

meeting in 1883 the National prison associa- whose meet- 
tion. Once more this prison association took a iti^ped, 
leading part in the education of public opinion revived in 
in prison and reformatory work. It considers '^^^ 
all questions bearing on crime, the preven- 
tion of crime, and the after-care of offenders. 
Its membership, not large, has consisted 
first of specialists, led by such workers as 
Mr. Brockway, our greatest penologist, and 
the late Mrs. Johnson, head of the Woman's 
prison at Sherborn; second, of members of 
state boards, led by General Brinkerhoff, for 
some years its president ; and third, of a few 
far-seeing thinkers not directly connected 
with prison work, like the late Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner. Its yearly congresses have 
much of the informal character which marked 
the early sessions of the national conference. 
Those who attend bear witness to the inspira- 
tion obtained from them. The papers and 
discussions are recorded in volumes of several 
hundred pages each. The membership fee 
is $S a year. Most of its members belong 
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to the national conference also. Two smaller 
associations have been formed under its wing, 
and hold their meetings with it; one made 
up of prison wardens, the other of prison 
Becomes the chaplains. The congress at Cleveland in 
leadingedu- j^qq^ lasting four days, was attended by 
force for 1 74 delegates, of whom 134 were from 
dealing with without Ohio. Twenty-one states, the Dis- 
offenders*^^ trict of Columbia, Canada, and Mexico were 
represented. The association now has stand- 
ing committees on preventive and refor- 
matory work, criminal law reform, police 
force in cities, the work of the prison phy- 
sicians, prison discipline, care of discharged 
prisoners. 

The Philadelphia branch of the American 
American social science association, after twenty years 
academy of of useful but at the end rather quiet exist- 
sociar* *" ence, was merged into the larger American 
science, academy of political and social science, 
formed in formed in 1889. In occasional meetings 
touches ^^^ publications the academy has dealt 
some topics with matters of charity and correction, and 
of charity. ^^^^^ jg^j j|.g j^^^ls have included " notes " 
on applied sociology, charities, and correc- 
tion. 

The national conference and the prison 
association are essentially the expression of 
the progressive movement in charity and cor- 
rection. But as conceptions of charity have 
broadened, looking not only to care but to 
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cure and prevention, other national associa- other 

tions, dealing primarily with other topics, have national 

J T_ 1 1 J ^ V 1 .^ associations 

more and more been looked to by chanty of value 

workers — as the economic association, the sta- often to 

tistical association, the public health associa- *^***"*y 

workers as 

tion, and notably the medico-psychological ideas of 
association and the association of officers of charity 
institutions for the f eeble-in-mind. broaden. 

The American medico-psychological asso- 
ciation was established October, 1844, by thir- 
teen gentlemen who were superintendents American 
of institutions for the insane, under the name association 
of the Association of medical superintend- gu^rintend- 
ents of American institutions for the insane, ents of in- 
It is the oldest national medical organization stitutions for 
in the United States. The list of founders ,^|"en"^' 
contained the names of many men who were larged in 
eminent, or who became eminent subsequently, ™«™b«'^^*P 

r , . . , . t ^ and made 

some of them attammg not only a national but the Medico- 
an international reputation. From the begin- psychologi- 
ning the association did effective work, and J^n^Jgg^ 
was an active factor in the development of a 
public sentiment to demand adequate state 
provision and better care for the insane. 
Early in its history, definite propositions rela- 
tive to the construction and management of 
institutions for the insane were adopted which 
for many years established a high standard of 
building and of professional care for the whole 
country. Its members insisted upon the medi- 
cal treatment of insanity as a disease, and were 
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foremost in every state in pushing individuals 
and legislatures to provide buildings and 
proper treatment for the insane poor. In 
1892, its name was changed to that of the 
American medico-psychological association, 
and provision was made for the admission to 
membership, not only of officers of institu- 
tions for the insane, but of neurologists and 
men prominent in the treatment of mental 
disease. Since that time the association has 
entered upon a career of increased usefulness. 
It has a membership at present of nearly 
400 persons, and represents institutions for 
the insane throughout the United States and 
Canada. Among its members are also many 
eminent neurologists connected with private 
institutions for the insane or engaged in 
special practice. Its special organ is the 
American Journal of Insanity ^ which has just 
completed its fifty-seventh volume. 

In 1876 there was formed at Philadelphia, 
chiefly through the interest of Dr. Kerlin, 
superintendent of the Philadelphia institu- 
tion for the feeble-minded, the Association 
of medical officers of American institutions 
for feeble-minded and idiotic persons. Sev- 
eral physicians, prominent in the care of 
the feeble-minded, came from different states. 
The organization met for a number of 
years independently of the national confer- 
ence, but as the majority of its members 
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were interested in the work of the confer- 
ence, its meetings have frequently been held 
at the same time and place. All or nearly 
all of the state institutions for the feeble- 
minded in this country are represented in it. 
Great benefit has come to its members from 
comparison of ideas and methods, and its 
influence has been felt in the increasing in- 
terest of the various communities where it 
has met on behalf of the feeble-in-mind and 
of efficient boards of directors in their insti- 
tutions. 

In 1895 was formed the Association of 
assistant physicians of hospitals for the in- 
sane, which holds annual meetings at different 
insane hospitals, with reading of papers, dis- A national 
cussions, and careful inspection of the institu- association 

. . , . . ^ 1 "I *or study of 

tions. A national association for the study epilepsy just 
of epilepsy and the care and treatment of formed, 
epileptics, just formed, holds its first annual 
meeting in connection with the national con- 
ference of 1 90 1, under the lead of Mr. Wil- 
liam P. Letchworth. It starts with an active 
membership of 235, representing forty-two 
states, besides several honorary members in 
foreign countries. ' 

Several representatives of Jewish charities 
in the larger cities met in conference at Cin- 
cinnati in 1899. Some years before, an at- 
tempt at some form of cooperation was made 
unsuccessfully, but now there was amply dem- 
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onstrated by the discussions on practical 
matters, especially on regulation of trans- 
portation of transients, the need of a national 
organization. Accordingly, there met in Chi- 
cago, the next year, the first session of the 
National conference of Hebrew charities. 
The number of constituent associations was 
forty, of which twenty-six were represented 
by forty-five delegates. The objects of the 
conference are "to discuss the problems of 
charities and to promote reforms in their 
administration ; to provide uniformity of ac- 
tion and cooperation in all matters pertaining 
to the relief and betterment of the Jewish 
poor of the United States, without, however, 
interfering in any manner with the local work 
of any constituent society." Meetings were 
held on three days; the topics included 
causes of poverty and the remedial effects of 
organized charity, tuberculosis as affecting 
Jewish charities, friendly visiting. Dr. Hen- 
derson of the university of Chicago made an 
address on cooperation between public and 
private charities. The proceedings make a 
pamphlet of 200 pages. Also, in sevei'al of 
the larger cities, practical lessons in the value 
of cooperation have been given by the affilia- 
tion of Hebrew charities, sometimes with 
offices in the same buildings. A conference 
of workers in Hebrew charities is a natural 
and valuable development, in as much as 
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they aim in the large cities to care wholly for 
needy Hebrews. 

At the session of the Catholic summer 
school of America, held at Plattsburg, Charity 
N.Y., in 1897 and 1898, there were papers workdis- 

cussed 2lt 

and discussions on Catholic charities and catholic 

charity work. The second year, some twenty summer 

institutions in New York state were repre- ^^^^^ 

1897, 1898. 
sented, and a report of over 100 pages 

was published. There has been an increas- 
ing interest taken by Roman catholic charity increasing 
workers in the national conference and char- ^^^^^^^} 

. . rr., . . , taken by 

ity organization societies. This interest has catholics in 
been much promoted by a few leading Cath- the national 
olic workers, such as the late Mr. Thomas ^^^^^'^^P^® 

and societies 

F. Ring of Boston and Archbishop Ireland, for organiz- 

It has been reflected in many articles pub- '^^s 

lished of late in the St. Vincent de Paul ''^*"*^- 
Quarterly^ the organ of the superior council 
of the St. Vincent de Paul society of New 
York. 

Mention may well be made here of the 
efforts at educational work in charity and a few re- 
correction through exhibits at our expositions l^'^^ of 
of national interest. At the Centennial ex- ^nd^cor-*^ 
position in Philadelphia in 1876 a few reports rectionai 
and histories of charitable and correctional work made 

. ^.^ ^. . J . '^i. toCenten- 

agencies or institutions were mixed in with nialexposi- 
the exhibits in the department of education tion, 1876. 
and science. The Massachusetts board of 
state charities, through its chairman, Mr. 



fair of 1893. 
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Sanborn, prepared an account of the public 
charities of that commonwealth for the cen- 
tury preceding, an interesting pamphlet of 
over 100 pages, showing the growth in 
the efforts which had been made there to 
classify, educate, protect, and supervise the 
An exhibit, public charges. For the World's fair in 
^ktcTand Chicago in 1893 the intention of the man- 
scattered, at agers was that there should be an educational 
the World's exhibit of the advances made in charities 
and correction, under the charge of a special- 
ist. The result, despite considerable effort, 
was not as complete or helpful as planned, 
for several reasons, one being that the ex- 
hibits were scattered in three different parts 
of the grounds. From some states and from 
some institutions the contributions were note- 
worthy, as the Massachusetts exhibit, the 
photographs and plans of Johns Hopkins 
hospital, Baltimore, the models of Elmira 
reformatory, and plans for a complete poor- 
house from New York state. The United 
States had elaborate statistical diagrams pre- 
pared. A number of charts and tables came 
from England, with an explanatory introduc- 
tion by the Charity organisation society of 
London. The chief value of the exhibition 
was in the recognition of the subject as one 
deserving attention and a place at a world's 
fair, and in the stimulus given in some states 
to agencies and institutions to go on record 
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with reports and histories illustrative of their 

work. In Massachusetts there was organ- Some parts 

ized under the state commission a bureau of o^ itemed- 

f .^. « . . . , lent, as the 

chanties and correction, with a secretary exhibitor 
chosen because of his ability and interest in Massachu- 
the subjects. Experts were consulted, efforts *®**** 
were made to interest officials and agencies 
throughout the state, and the aim in arrang- 
ing the exhibit was to make it attractive. 
There were fifty separate contributions, from 
a mere report to maps and charts illustrating 
the conditions of pauperism, and giving a gen- 
eral view of the charities and correctional 
agencies throughout the state. There were 
admirable illustrations of the work at the 
Woman's prison at Sherbom. A number of 
pamphlets were distributed, as on the Massa- 
chusetts laws for dealing with drunkenness, 
history of outdoor relief in Brookline, the 
origin and system of the Workingmen's 
loan association of Boston. A history of 
the state care of dependent and delinquent 
children was published by the state board. 
The exhibit made by the Associated charities 
of Boston, of various forms for use in treat- 
ment of needy persons, filled out with a few 
typical cases, with explanation, has not only 
been a text-book in the training of new 
agents and office workers by that association, 
but has been loaned by request several times 
a year to associations in other places. For 
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the Paris exposition of 1900 an exhibit was 
collected under the direction of the Charities 
Review, It is now the property of the Review 
and has been placed where it may be of per- 
manent use to students. 



CHAPTER V 

LOCAL CONFERENCES 

In 1855 there was a meeting of county super- 
intendents of the poor of the state of New 
York at Utica for the purpose of considering 
means for improving the condition of the in- 
sane poor ; and three years later two meetings 
were held for the specific purpose of securing 
legislation for a more just and equal distri- 
bution of the duty levied upon immigrants ar- 
riving at the port of New York. In 1871 occasional 
another meeting of superintendents, at Roch- meetings of 
ester, resulted in the formation of an asso- supermtend- 
ciation of supenntendents to meet yearly to poor in New 
promote an interchange of views on the re- York state 
lief of the poor, especially as to the best meth- Joj^tbiTof 
ods of dealing with transients. The conven- association 
tions held accordingly were composed mostly ^" ^^7^- 
of superintendents, but poormasters of the 
cities and heads of charitable institutions were 
often invited, the scope of the organization 
was gradually broadened, and well-known 
specialists were asked to take part by papers 
or in discussion. A meeting held in Albany 
in 1873 did much to secure the valuable leg- 
107 
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islation of that year on state paupers. At 
the meeting next year, for instance, there 
were sixty-eight official delegates, represent- 
ing thirty-four counties besides three mem- 
bers of the State board of charities and the 
secretary of the state Prison association. The 
attendance of late years has reached a hun- 
dred. The reports of proceedings make 
pamphlets of lOO to 150 pages. Mr. Hoyt, 
long the secretary of the state board, has said 
of the conventions of superintendents that 
they come together as well organized for their 
work as does the national conference, that 
they are efficient and useful. They have been 
an influence for good, adds the present secre- 
tary, Mr. Hebberd, notably in improvement in 
almshouses. One superintendent writes of 
the association, "I think if I had time I 
could name a thousand good results, particu- 
larly complete classification of paupers and 
elevating local thought to the plane of human- 
ity." In two New York counties, at least, 
there have been local associations of over- 
seers of the poor ; one, for instance, organized 
in 1898, is composed of the twenty-three 
overseers of the county and the county su- 
perintendent, and meets quarterly. It is prov- 
ing of benefit, writes that superintendent, as 
it allows the overseers to become acquainted 
with each other and with the paupers charged 
to their town, to confer with the superintend- 
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ent.with regard to county cases, and to learn 
how best to deal with cases of peculiar need. 
As the local superintendents in New York 
state came together in order to deal with 
specific questions that were pressing upon 
them, so in Pennsylvania the Association of 
directors of the poor was formed in 1876, on Association 
the call of a few local officials, largely to see ^^ directors 
what could be done to lessen the number of |*^pennsX 
tramps who then infested the communities vania,i876. 
and burdened the almshouses. The tramp 
law of the next legislature was largely due to 
it. In 1880 a more thorough organization 
was formed. Two years later a committee 
was appointed to get legislation for the re- 
moval of children from almshouses, and that 
was secured at the following session of the 
legislature. It worked for other needed re- 
forms. Previous to its meetings there was 
little acquaintance among the local poor 
officers. Since, these officers have learned 
to know each other, and how to work together 
for improved legislation. The attendance 
has grown large. Addresses have been given 
on various phases and methods of charity 
work in Pennsylvania and elsewhere. The 
reports fill pamphlets of over 100 pages. 
The children's aid societies and local charities 
cooperate more with public officials. In 1894 
the larger constituency and aim of the associ- 
ation was indicated by changing its name to 
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the Association of directors of the poor and 
charities. There is no question, writes one 
of its founders, that it has done a great deal 
of good — the county authorities ought to 
send representatives to it regularly, through 
special appropriation, just as delegates are 
sent to school teachers' meetings ! He adds 
graphically and earnestly, looking back to the 
first meeting in Pittsburg : — 

"We met in the opera house, and that was 
so big and we so small that we adjourned to 
the reading room of the Logan house. 

" At that time the almshouses were full of 
children and of insane, and the insane hos- 
pitals were crowded beyond limit, and the 
districts were paying about 1^3.75 per week 
for the care of each patient in the state hos- 
pitals. Tramps were overrunning the state. 
I had the pleasure, or the honor, of sending 
out the circular that called that first meeting 
together. And when they arrived there they 
all expected to see an old man with a long 
beard, and they were surprised to see a young 
boy trying to run that meeting. 

"That meeting did a great deal of good. 
The tramp act was passed at our suggestion, 
and from that time there has been a gradual 
improvement in the care of the insane and 
of the poor, and of everything that belongs 
to the administration of pubUc charity, so 
far as the directors of the poor have it in 
hand. 

"When I was a very little boy I went 
through the yard of an almshouse. On the 
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right side was an old insane department filled 
with men and women, half of them entirely 
naked, on the other side an old barracks 
house where the men were kept ; ever)rthing 
in absolute confusion. No employment ; no 
system ; no regulation ; nothing but some 
place to dump these creatures into. And that 
was the standard condition in Pennsylvania, 
and we have gone on from that time to this, 
and through the efforts of this association that 
state of affairs has been changed. Nothing 
of that kind exists in Pennsylvania to-day. 
The institution I have described has been re- 
placed by one where the insane are well taken 
care of, where they have a resident physi- 
cian and good nurses, and where by the 
separation of the sexes there are no children 
in the house, and work is going on constantly ; 
and so we have to-day, in place of that old in- 
stitution, a beautiful and modern building 
equipped in every way. The taxes are no 
higher, and the taxpayers don't complain as 
much as they did. 

"So we have to look back and see what 
were the conditions. This institution I speak 
of is one of many to be found scattered all 
over the state. Modern and well-equipped. 
Doing the work well. And what has done 
this ? Very largely the work of this associ- 
ation. Not by the passing of resolutions, but 
simply by the acquaintanceship you form 
here and the exchange of thought. You go 
home trying to do as well as your neighbors 
are doing. It is this individual, personal 
acquaintanceship that is carrying this work 
along, and ninety per cent of it comes from 
the good work of this association." 
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In Michigan, in 1874, annual conventions 
of superintendents of the poor were begun, 
and reports of their proceedings were circu- 
lated. At the third convention, for instance, 
in 1876, twenty-five counties were repre- 
sented by fifty-one persons, while the gen- 
eral attendance at the meetings was fully two 
hundred and fifty. The program, covering 
two days, included a review of the expendi- 
tures of the different counties for temporary 
aid during the preceding year, with a debate 
on methods of distributing such relief and the 
effects of bad methods in encouraging pau- 
perism; reports, county by county, of the 
general condition of the poorhouses; and 
papers by Mr. Charles D. Randall on the 
limits of state support of dependent children, 
by Rev. F. H. Wines, secretary of the Illinois 
state board, on the retention of insane and 
idiotic persons in poorhouses, and by Mr. Z. R. 
Brockway on ways of lessening the evils of 
pauperism. Conventions have been held 
year after year, well attended and influential. 

In Massachusetts, in 1887, a long-felt 
need of the overseers of the poor of the 
towns was met by the formation of the 
Massachusetts association of relief officers, 
chiefly to acquire a thorough and uniform 
method of administration of public relief. 
It has now over 100 members. A valuable 
report on tramps in Massachusetts and 
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methods of dealing with them in various 
towns was discussed at a recent open meet- 
ing in Boston, and has been published. 
There are conventions of local poor officials 
held also in Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. At 
the last convention of Illinois, for instance, at 
which special stress was laid on care of the 
insane, about 225 delegates were present, 
including county supervisors, county commis- 
sioners, and county clerks, representing fifty- 
seven counties. 

To Wisconsin belongs the credit of organ- 
izing, in 1882, the first state conference of 
charities and correction, modeled largely The first 
upon and in part due to the influence of state con- 
the national conference. At first, says one charitieswid 
of its founders, there was difficulty in get- correction 
ting thirty persons together, but in a few organized in 

., . . ... Wisconsin, 

years a room m the state capitol was jgg^, 
crowded, and the legislature authorized the 
publication of the proceedings at state 
expense. Michigan followed next year 
with a convention of its board of charities Michi^n 
and correction and its many county agents, followed, 
"We humbly follow the plan of the national 
conference," said the president of the board, 
"and have papers on various subjects, fol- 
lowed by discussion. We hold these meet- 
ings in different towns throughout the state, 
not always going to the largest towns, 
because we can often get a better audience 



the next 
year. 
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in the smaller. The interest in these con- 
ventions has increased and I think they 
have been the means of diffusing useful 
information. What the people chiefly need 
is information." The report of the last con- 
vention, attended by about i6o delegates, 
is a pamphlet of over lOO pages. "The 
influence of these conventions," says the 
secretary of the state board, "would mean 
mention of nearly every law by which Michi- 
gan has advanced to the front rank in 
child-saving work. ... In the way of 
an educator of our people along all lines 
of charitable, penal, and reformatory work, 
these annual meetings have proved most 
satisfactory. Fifteen years' experience as 
secretary of the Michigan board has con- 
vinced me that but for the influence of 
them a small portion only of the advances 
made in those objects so dear to all our 
hearts could have been made. . . . The 
educational work of our board is done very 
much through our annual convention." 

Besides the associations chiefly of local 

Conferences public aid officials. State conferences of 

with annual charities cxist now in at least fifteen states. 

in over a Most of them follow the policy of the 

dozen states, national conference in discussing questions 

without the adoption of platforms. But 

section meetings of those interested in 

special matters are rarely held, the entire 
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membership usually meeting at each session. 
The well-established conferences are essen- 
tially missionary bodies, carrying inspiration 
to all parts of the states in which they meet. 
The Ohio conference is the largest. It was Some arc 
formed in 1891 partly out of the children's l"g«^y 
homes conventions, which had been meet- and of much 
ing for ten years, and was welcomed by influence, as 
many members of the state association *"^^*0' 
of infirmary officials and county commis- 
sioners. Nearly 150 delegates attended its 
first session. Its latest session, lasting four 
days, was attended by over 300 delegates. 
Its report is a pamphlet of 150 pages. 
The children's home officials form a sec- 
tion of it. It has also standing committees 
on associated charities and humane societies, 
jails, defective classes, reformatories and 
workhouses, infirmaries, insane and epilep- 
tic, and county visitors. The conference 
exerted a direct influence in securing the 
new code of poor laws in the state. We 
consider our state conference, writes one 
of the Ohio leaders, of far more value 
to work in the state than the national con- 
ference is. To the Illinois conference chiefly 
is due the juvenile court law for Cook county, 
the need of which was discussed at its session 
of 1898. The session of 1900 directed its 
attention chiefly to the working of that law 
in Cook county and to the need of caring 
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for neglected children throughout the whole 
state by parole and probation officers. 
Another topic dwelt on was cooperation and 
how it can be obtained between public edu- 
cation and public charities, with papers by 
Professor Henry C. Adams of the univer- 
sity of Michigan on the relation of state 
educational systems to state charitable in- 
stitutions, and by Miss Jane Addams on 
education and public charity. 

Conferences were organized during 1900 
Conferences in five States. That of Virginia, on the one 
infivesutes hand, enrolled twenty-four members, chiefly 
1900?"^ *** ^^^ superintendents of state hospitals, but 
efforts are being made to interest public 
officials and charitable associations through- 
out the state. In New York state, while the 
annual conventions of superintendents of 
the poor have continued to be well attended, 
that of 1900 enrolling 113 delegates including 
some representatives of the State board of 
The New charities, children's institutions, charity or- 
Yorkstotc ganization societies, etc., yet the need was 
notable. ^^^^ ^Y ^^^Y leaders in charity work of a 
broader organization in addition, and the 
first State conference of charities and 
correction met accordingly at Albany in 
November, 1900. At the opening session 
the senate chamber of the capitol was 
crowded with an audience representative of 
workers in charity and correction, including 
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the president of the national conference, and 
of public officials, including the governor of 
the state and the mayor of Albany. The 
discussions of the conference were arranged 
under the following committees, the most its program 
nearly systematic and scientific program »ysjematic 
probably that has been offered at any con- ^^^ 
ference, — on "the institutional care ot 
destitute adults," with a paper on the neces- 
sity of classification in the care of destitute 
adults; on "the care and relief of needy 
families in their own homes," with a paper 
on the breaking up of families; on "the 
care of defective, dependent, delinquent, 
and neglected children," with papers on 
" What brought about the New York system 
of caring for dependent children? Do the 
reasons for the system still exist?" and on 
the causes leading to surrender of children 
as public charges; on "the mentally defec- 
tive,*' with papers on the duty of the state 
to its idiotic and feeble-minded, and edu- 
cation of the permanent wards of the state 
to usefulness; on "the treatment of the 
criminal," with papers on the prison system 
of New York state and houses of refuge 
for women. A strong permanent organiza- 
tion was formed, thoroughly representative 
of all charitable and correctional interests. 

In Kansas the conference was the direct 
result of the session of the national confer- 
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ence held at Topeka. Missouri finally suc- 
ceeded in forming one after a long history of 
efforts made by a few persons. The history 
in California is interesting. It has not only 
a large population and many state institutions 
but many private institutions subsidized by 
the state, and a large proportional expendi- 
ture for charitable and correctional purposes. 
From the early eighties efforts were made to 
secure a supervisory board of charities. In 
connection with them two Pacific coast con- 
ferences were held in 1886 and 1887. The 
first lasted four days, was attended by 160 
delegates, and its report filled a book of 240 
pages. At the second there were over 
100 delegates. The conferences were then 
dropped, but efforts for a state board con- 
tinued, and in 1899 a bill to create one 
passed both houses of the legislature, but 
was vetoed. In January, 1901, a state con- 
ference was held in Oakland. It was gotten 
up hurriedly and held in bad weather, but 
most of the state institutions were represented, 
the local attendance was large, and the news- 
papers reported the proceedings quite fully 
and sympathetically. Its creation and suc- 
cess were largely due to the efforts of two 
women, the secretary of the Oakland associ- 
ated charities and a member of the faculty of 
Leland Stanford university. It is expected 
to lead to an intelligent cooperation between 
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agencies dealing with dependent children, 
and gradually to prepare public opinion to 
demand a state board of charities. One of 
those most interested in the conference writes, 
" I think it has come to stay, because there 
are a few people so vitally interested that 
they will not let it die.'* 

The Canadian conference of charities and 
correction was organized in November, 1898, a Canadian 
following the meeting of the national con- conference 
ference which was held in Toronto the year ig^^arTo^ 
before. The Prisoners' aid association, the ronto.foi- 
leaders in child-saving, and the National lowing the 

., - r ^ t r t 1 • meeting 

council of women of Canada furthered it there of the 
notably. Three sessions have been held at national 
Toronto. At the second, for instance, the conference, 
local attendance varied from one to two hun- 
dred. The attendance from without the city 
was about fifty. The chief difficulty is in get- 
ting the cooperation of officials and workers 
from a distance ; and so far it is a conference So far 
of the province of Ontario rather than of the ^^f^^*"^ 
Dominion. At the last meeting in 1900 conference, 
special prominence was given to the need of 
probation for delinquents and drunkards, the 
Massachusetts probation law being explained 
by the secretary of the Massachusetts prison 
association; Professor Goldwin Smith spoke 
on the evils of mendicity; the minister of 
education of Ontario spoke on "prevention 
the key-note"; Mr. Frank B. Sanborn of 
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Massachusetts sent a paper on the evolution 
of prison reform ; and the secretary of the 
National council of women presented a report 
on the care of the destitute of Canada. 

While some of these local conferences con- 
tinue strong and effective, some of them 
depend on the efforts of a very few individ- 
uals. In 1892 a conference of associated 
charities and kindred societies, held in Lynn, 
Mass., by invitation of the local associated 
charities, was so well attended and helpful 
that an organization was formed for a New 
England conference of charities and correction 
to meet yearly. This conference met in Octo- 
ber, 1893, at Newton, Mass. It held six ses- 
sions, and 281 members were registered, most 
of them from the immediate neighborhood, but 
twelve from Rhode Island, nine from Maine, 
seven from Connecticut, and two each from 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and New York. 
There were reports from states and discus- 
sions on charity organization, public relief 
and almshouses, destitute and neglected chil- 
dren, the feeble-minded, and notably on proba- 
tion work in Massachusetts, with a series of 
valuable papers by some of the judges. The 
audiences varied from one hundred to seven 
hundred. The reported proceedings filled the 
issue of Lend-a-Hand for December, 1893. 
Next year the conference was held in New- 
port, lasting four days. One hundred and 
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fifty-three delegates registered, of whom 
seventy-seven were from Massachusetts, fifty- 
nine from Rhode Island, thirteen from Con- 
necticut, three from Maine, and one from 
New York. Papers covering a wide range of 
topics were read and discussed by representa- 
tive workers. The reports filled two numbers 
of Lend-a-Hand^ for December, 1894, and 
January, 1895. The conference, says the in- 
troductory note to the report, " has passed the 
experimental stage of its existence." The 
executive committee, at its close, declared it to 
have been an entire success, very helpful to 
all who attended. Yet no more sessions of 
the New England conference have been held 
since. The Wisconsin conference, though a 
leader among state conferences of charities, 
has held no meetings for the past three years. 
In Maryland two conferences were held at 
Johns Hopkins university, Baltimore, in 1897 
and 1898. They were well attended by local 
workers, especially of the charity organization 
society and institutions for children. Only 
a few officials from other parts of the state 
were interested. The meetings were con- chiefly be- 
sidered successful and helpful ; the organiza- cause they 
tion of the conference was continued ; but no from general 
meeting has since been held, chiefly because interest, and 
the few persons who believe most in con- |«aders were 
ferences and who would have to " work them other ^^ys. 
up " have been busied in other charity work. 
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What can be done by local associations for 
acquaintance and interchange of views has 
been illustrated in several cities. In Buffalo a 
quarterly conference of local charities was be- 
gun in 1889 and has continued to meet since. 
Examples of The national conference held in Buffalo in 
1888 may have stimulated somewhat its for- 
mation, but it began by the cooperation of 
several charities in an effort to secure a police 
matron. Meetings are held at different insti- 
tutions and reports of work are given. It 
depends on local workers and local speakers. 
It has proven itself of real value when organ- 
ized action is desired. 

In New York city a number of leaders in 
the Charity organization society, the State 
charities aid association, and other like ac- 
tivities met occasionally for several years. 
The object was to get a free interchange of 
opinions on local matters. Reporters were 
not admitted. A special committee promoted 
the establishment of the municipal lodging 
house on the right lines of work. An able 
leaflet on how to help homeless people was 
issued in 1894. 

In Chicago, during the past few years, 
there has met from time to time a very in- 
formal organization called the Cook county 
child-saving conference under the lead of the 
secretary of the Illinois children's home and 
aid society, and of the president of the Visita- 
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tion and aid society of the Catholic church. 
It has no rules for membership or procedure, 
but has met in practically all the institutions 
which deal with children, for an inspection of 
each institution, for a light collation, and for Social 
talks on various important topics of charity gatherings 
and correction touching Chicago. In Boston, foracquaint. 
for some years, there have been frequent even- ance and 
ing meetings, around the supper table, of a d"ctt»5|<>»»» 
club formed of the officials of the various andCincin- 
charitable agencies and institutions. Matters nati. 
of common interest are discussed and acquaint- 
ance is made. Cincinnati has a club for very 
similar purposes. The educational value of 
such gatherings is notable, just as one of the 
chief values of the national conference is the 
informal meetings of delegates in hotel parlors 
and about hotel tables. 

Single conferences on general or special 
topics have been held from time to time in 
various cities. For example, the Charity or- Several 
ganization society of Baltimore organized in ^^^^ 
1887 a conference on charities. Stress was Jer^ence^^as 
laid on subjects pertaining to the prevention in Baiti- 
of suffering, pauperism, and crime. Sessions ^^^* *" 
held for two days dealt with questions of 
charity organization, the exercise of public 
and private charity in large towns, industrial 
training as a means of preventing pauperism 
and correcting bad habits, and the connection 
between hospital work and organized charity. 
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Several distinguished workers came from else- 
where to participate, among them Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Hon. 
Francis Wayland, and Mr. Frank B. Sanborn. 
The attendance, however, was chiefly local. 
The report was published in a pamphlet of 
200 pages, including notes on the literature 
of charities which had been prepared for the 
conference and printed in the Johns Hopkins 
university studies in political and historical 
In Philadel- science. In 1893 two noteworthy conferences 
phia and y^QiQ held on the care of children, one in Phila- 

New York, 

in 1893, on delphia, under the auspices of the Children's 
chiid-sav- aid society of Pennsylvania, the other in New 
«g- York, under the auspices of the State chari- 

ties aid association. At the former, which 
covered two days, the topics included the 
Minnesota system of caring for dependent 
children, presented by the visiting agent of 
Minnesota; care of children under the sys- 
tem of the Roman catholic church; treat- 
ment of wayward boys, by Mr. Charles W. 
Birtwell, secretary of the Boston children's 
aid society; the place of child-saving work 
in a system of organized charity ; and the 
legal aspect of the child problem, by Pro- 
fessor Francis Wayland of the Yale law 
school. One aim of this conference was to 
bring together the workers of the many child- 
helping agencies of Pennsylvania. In 1889 
the New York state charities aid association 
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advanced a plan for an annual conference of 
child-saving organizations in New York state. 
It met with general approval, but a confer- 
ence was not held until 1893. Then over 
thirty institutions sent official notice of the 
election of delegates and representatives, 
while many more institutions and societies 
were represented informally at one or other 
of the meetings. These were held for three 
days, were well attended, and forty of the 
forty-two speakers given on the program 
appeared. Institutions were invited- to send 
exhibits illustrating their methods of work, 
and eleven sent instructive exhibits, includ- 
ing the children's aid societies of Boston and 
Pennsylvania and the state children's depart- 
ments of South Australia and New South 
Wales. The Hebrew and Roman catholic 
charities were well represented. The pro- 
ceedings were reported in a pamphlet of 170 
pages. In New York city in 1900 a confer- Two days' 
ence of local charities met for two days, rep- conference 
resenting many — Hebrew, Roman catholic, charities 
Protestant, and officers of public aid. The New York, 
comptroller of the city, Mr. Color, presided ^9«>« 
at one of the meetings, Mr. Fairchild, ex- 
secretary of the treasury of the United 
States, presided at another, and two of the 
commissioners of charities took part. The 
proceedings were well reported in the local 
papers. 
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The conference of child-helping societies 
of Boston and vicinity is a good illustration 
of an organization for conference of local 
workers on a special subject. It was formed 
in 1890 on the call of representatives of four 
private child-helping agencies of Boston. 
Sixty-seven delegates representing twenty- 
seven societies attended the first meeting. 
The societies understood that the sending of 
delegates meant nothing more than a willing- 
ness to consult together for the common good 
of the work of helping children. Then the 
conference settled down into a permanent 
organization, chiefly deliberative in character. 
It numbered at one time over 200 mem- 
bers, representing sixty-four agencies. It has 
helped to secure some good legislation on 
behalf of juveniles. In 1895 its secretary 
prepared a manual for use in cases of juve- 
nile offenders and other minors in Massachu- 
setts, in order to bring before the courts and 
officials the alternatives the law allowed in 
the disposition of juveniles, the use of pro- 
bation especially, and the private charities 
available for use. The manual is now being 
revised. There has just been organized in 
the conference a section on infant helping, to 
discuss questions relating to the care of 
children under two years of age. The 
activity of the conference varies with the 
need of action touching matters of common 
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interest, and with the demands on its leaders 
for work in other things. 

Another good illustration of the increasing 
thought given to charity work of a preventive 
kind is the recent associations and conferences Conferences 
of persons interested in boys' clubs, prevent- ?^ pcwons 

. , r t 1 , ., 1 \ ^ interested in 

ive work for youth, and child study. Con- boys begun 
ferences of " persons interested in boys," "» ^899. 
largely but not wholly the superintendents or 
heads of clubs, were held in Fall River in 
1899 for ^^^ d^y 3.nd in Hartford in 1900 for 
two days. One or two smaller conferences 
had been held previously at which the various 
boys' organizations had been described and 
advocated. At Fall River the attempt was 
to study aims rather than discuss details of 
method. At Hartford there were a half- 
dozen papers on theory, including one on 
boyhood by President Stanley Hall of Clark 
university, and papers on practice by a 
number of selected workers, including one on 
Hebrew boys' clubs and another on what 
Roman catholics are doing for boys. Re- 
ports of these conferences and other matters 
of interest to workers with boys are published 
by " The men of to-morrow." Their leader, 
Dr. W. B. Forbush, of Charlestown, Boston, 
has recently written " The boy problem," 
which has an introduction by President Hall. 
The New York society for child study, 
organized in 1897, has held a number of 
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sessions in connection with stated and largely 
attended meetings of state associations of 
school teachers, and has distributed literature 
of its own and of the teachers' association. 
Such efforts should be valuable in educating 
teachers, children, and parents to a better 
understanding of ?ach other, for individual 
and neighborhood Improvement. 



CHAPTER VI 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE OF ASSOCIATIONS FOR 
ORGANIZING CHARITY 

See Charities Review for December, 1891, April, 1893, on 
charities buildings ; October, 1900, on care of poor in their 
homes ; and American Journal of Sociology for May, 1901, 
on differences among associations. 

The history of the rise of these associations Associations 
has been given by Mr. Charles D. Kellogg f^'^ o'ganiz- 
in his report to the national conference in * *" 
1893, and by Warner in his "American 
charities." Of the recent progress in charity 
they are both important means and significant 
manifestations. They will be considered here 
in their function as educational or supervisory 
agencies. We should recall that a genera- 
tion ago the prevailing, if not pervading ideas 
in charity work were that money expended for 
charity should be spent as much as possible 
in relief, and little or none in administra- 
tion ; that care was the aim rather than 
cure or prevention; while the prevailing 
methods resulted in mechanically given and 
often inadequate relief, in lack of cooperation, 
in little education of individual givers and 
workers. There were exceptions, of course, 
K 129 
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but these were the p^-evailing conceptions 

and methods everywhefe, and little earnest, 

persistent effort was being made to change 

them. We see the survivals only too often 

to-day. The movement of the associations 

for improving the condition of the poor, in so 

far as we can separate the various agencies 

and movements, had lost whatever grip it had 

once got on the throat of bad conditions. 

Just as a generation earlier the need of reform, 

accentuated by increased immigration, growth 

of cities, panics, etc., had been expressed in 

that movement, so now the need of reform, 

accentuated by the disturbing elements of 

disbanded armies, panic, increase of tramps. 

The first bad city and town government, resulted in 

established the formation of societies for organizing 

charity. Between 1877 ^^^ 1882 over a 

Over a score of them were formed. Ten years later 

score formed there were ninety-two at least. " In nearly 

five years, ^vcry instance," says Mr. Kellogg, "the 

nearly a motive leading to these organizations is 

hundred declared to have been discontent with the 

fifteen years, prodigality and inefficiency of public relief, 

and the chaotic state of private charity." In 

Bothamani- 1900 the number of societies believed to be 

festaiion jjj existence, not including some distinctly 

and a means ,. - . . , _ " _, . ; 

of the relief societies, reached 120. This growth 

progress in was marvelous indeed. It is hard to-day to 

charu^'""''^ realize that the movement is so recent. But 

exact numbers mean little, for the number of 
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societies in existence is varying constantly, 
and they vary also in efficiency from time to 
time. Some of them amount to no more than Much 
general societies for material relief, seeming difference, 
to regard the word " organization " as meaning methods' of 
existence merely as a society. With others, work, and 
again, the word " organization " is taken to "* ^^^^' 
mean only cooperation between a few chari- 
table agencies, an organization of charities. 
Then umber of associations is limited which, 
whatever their name may be, take the word 
in its true meaning, and stand for coopera- 
tion of all the charitable forces and resources 
of a community, for organizing charity. 

The ups and downs of charity organization 
in some of our large communities have been some have 
noticeable and instructive. In Chicago, for had serious 
example, a charity organization society was J^^^ 
established in 1883, partly from the momen- 
tum of the wave of ** charity organization " 
which was rolling across the country. But 
the long-established general relief society of 
the city held oflf. Ten years before, that so- 
ciety had won laurels for organizing relief in 
the emergency of the great fire, and it did 
not regard the new agency as necessary. The 
real value of cooperation, true organization 
of charitable forces and resources, were little 
considered in the community, and the new 
society, absorbed by the influence of the older, 
ceased to exist. The field was not ready for 
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the new seed. After the hard times of 1893, 
with the increase of homeless persons in Chi- 
cago, the Civic federation of the city created 
a Bureau of charities to be the residuary leg- 
atee of its emergency relief work. Thus the 
bureau took at once a position which other- 
wise could have been worked out but slowly. 
It was established by the backing not only 
of some representative business men but of 
leaders in the recently established university 
of Chicago and in the social settlements. It 
has become strong and taken a needed place 
in the community because it has a sufficient 
backing of intelligent, earnest persons who 
understand it, believe in it, work for it. In 
Baltimore, for another instance, the Charity 
organization society, founded in 1881, accom- 
plished little for several years in work for the 
needy and in educating public opinion by 
merely offering facilities for registration and 
cooperation, and by holding meetings of per- 
sons who were largely absorbed already in 
the particular ways and claims of their pet 
charities. When, in addition to those facili- 
ties, the education of givers and workers was 
begun, in district boards, through church so- 
cieties, by publications, etc., under the vigor- 
ous and persistent lead of the late Mr. John 
Glenn and Dr. Warner, the society went 
steadily ahead, gaining a place of prominence 
and recognized usefulness. 
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The societies differ very much in details of 
method, even among the leading ones, whose DiflFerenccs 
officials are in touch with each other ; but the "» detaib of 
differences are largely due to the necessity ^Lend 
of adaptation to local conditions. much on 

After all allowances are duly made, while ^?^*^ ^^"^»" 
many of the societies for organizing charity needs, 
cannot be counted really as educational forces, 
the fact remains that the leading societies are 
distinctly educational and represent a remark- 
able movement for progress. They stand for 
study of causes of need, for the diffusion of 
knowledge on all matters of charity adminis- 
tration and relief. Some have won the confi- 
dence of the community generally to organized Use of 
instead of unorganized ways of relief at times org»nwed 
of emergency. Thus, for example, in Lynn, ^y^f ^ 
after a disastrous fire, throwing many persons emergen- 
out of employment, the agent of the Associ- "^' 
ated charities and a few other skilled workers, 
notably several friends of experience from 
the Boston association, were used by the citi- 
zens* relief committee. Again, in Louisville, 
after the severe tornado of 1890, the Charity 
organization society agents were used as visi- 
tors in chief for the bands of reUef workers. 
Again, when in 1894 an awful forest fire 
swept over a portion of Minnesota, destroy- 
ing much property and over five hundred 
lives, the president of the Associated chari- 
ties of St. Paul was general manager of the 
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relief commission of that city, and its general 
secretary was general agent for all relief work 
in the period of the organization of relief. In 
the winters of 1893-1894 and 1 894-1 895, when 
great necessity and the relief of it were in the 
air we breathed, the societies for organizing 
charity, or representatives of them, took the 
lead noticeably in substituting some forms of 
relief by opportunities for work in the place 
of mere alms and soup-kitchens. 

Valuable educational work has been done 
also by meetings and publications. The late 
Mr. McCulloch, founder of the Associated 
charities of Indianapolis, to whom more than 
all other influences is due the marked ad- 
vances in charity work in that city, said that 
Value of he attributed whatever success they had there 
public meet- ^^ ^j^^ public meetings held on the Sunday 
evenings following Thanksgiving days ; meet- 
ings which were held in the large opera house, 
from which many were turned away, at which 
short talks were given on phases of charity, 
not statistical, but inspirational; whose pro- 
ceedings were reported by the daily papers, 
column after column, and were circulated 
afterwards in pamphlet form. In Baltimore, 
for instance, the annual public meetings of 
the Charity organization society, held in the 
largest hall of the Johns Hopkins university, 
and attended by representative members of 
most of the charities and churches of the city, 



ings. 
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and by public officials, have been very help- 
ful. At one of them a young clergyman was 
invited to give an account of the work of 
the Charity organization society of Louisville 
after the tornado. His study of the subject 
not only made of him a very effective mem- 
ber of the management of the society, but 
the presentation of it led the president of the 
board of police commissioners, who was pres- 
ent, to ask the Charity organization society to 
aid the commissioners in doing away with the 
abuse of lodgers in the station-houses. The 
direct result was the important municipal re- 
form of the substitution for such lodgings, 
and their encouragement to lawlessness, of 
relief in work for all able-bodied homeless 
men at the friendly inn. Examples of edu- 
cation through meetings might be multiplied. 
The annual reports of the leading societies, 
aside from their influence at home, circulate 
over the land. The Philadelphia society pub- 
lished for twenty years a Monthly Register^ Periodical 
with news not only of the work in Philadel- publica- 
phia, but of some doings by other societies. 
The Baltimore society has for several years 
published The Charities Record^ a quarterly 
journal of the progress of Baltimore's chari- 
ties. The New York society has published 
Charities^ beginning in 1897 as a monthly, 
and issued weekly since 1898. The Chicago 
society begins the century with Cooperation, 
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a weekly paper. The Chanties Review was 
begun in 1891 by the Charity organization 
society of New York, to be a monthly maga- 
zine not only of local but of national interest 
to all workers in charity and correction. Then 
Charities ^* ^^^ published for a time by a more gen- 
Review, cral board of management. Lend-a-Handy 
with a somewhat similar purpose, was be- 
gun in 1886, being planned to be especially 
of use to clubs and circles in philanthropic 
work. It reprinted and gave added cir- 
culation to some good papers presented to 
the national conference, besides current notes 
and occasional papers on charitable work; 
but the influence of the paper was not prob- 
ably as great as the influence of its editor, Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, who has been a strong 
personal force in rousing and stimulating in- 
dividuals to service. In 1897 it was merged 
into The Charities Review, The Review is 
now now known as Charities^ for it was taken in 

Charities. charge again by the New York charity organ- 
ization society and combined with the weekly 
publication. It has proved to be the first suc- 
cessful effort in the country to give to progres- 
sive workers a valuable medium of exchange — 
what the good medical journal is to the pro* 
gressive physician. But its success has been 
made possible only by the interest and liber- 
ality of a few philanthropic persons, under 
the lead of the New York society ; the regu- 
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lar paid subscription list never much exceeded 
looo subscribers. The most important effort 
of the Review was the preparation of the 
series of articles, appearing in 1900-1901, 
by picked writers, on the history of philan- 
thropy in the United States during the nine- 
teenth century. 

These reports and periodicals of the charity 
organization societies have often been the me- 
dium of circulating special studies into local 
conditions which have been made by the socie- 
ties; as, for example, of administration of 
outdoor relief, sanitation, school attendance, 
etc. The newspapers have been used effec- 
tively by some societies which have recognized 
that the press may be very harmful or very 
helpful, depending largely upon whether it 
understands what the societies are aiming at. 
Directories of charities are a means of educa- 
tion, notably by promoting effective coopera- 
tion, for most persons have no comprehension 
of the charitable resources of their community 
nor how to use them. Directories have been 
published by the societies in New York, Bos- 
ton, and Baltimore. In Philadelphia the 
Civic club had one prepared in 1896. One 
has been issued in San Francisco, largely 
through the help of Leland Stanford univer- 
sity. Libraries of books on charity and cor- 
rection for circulation among workers within 
and without the society have been begun by 
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the New York society on a large scale and by 
several societies on a small scale. The aim 
in Baltimore is, besides a library in the central 
office, to place in each of the district offices a 
select library for the local workers. 

Charity organization work has been respon- 
sible largely if not wholly for most of the few 
standard books we have on the actual practice 
of charity, notably ** Friendly visiting among 
the poor," published in 1899 by Mary E. Rich- 
mond, then the general secretary of the Char- 
ity organization society in Baltimore, and "The 
practice of charity," by Edward T. Devine, 
general secretary of the New York society, 
published in 1901. Warner's "American 
charities " was partly the result of his experi- 
ence as general secretary of the Baltimore so- 
ciety. " The development of thrift," published 
in the same year and in the same series as 
Miss Richmond's book, was by Mary Wilcox 
Brown, then a volunteer worker of experience 
in the Baltimore society. 

A great deal of educational work has been 
done also by the charity organization societies 
by influence upon or through cooperation 
with the officials of public aid. The forma- 
tion of the first society in the country in Buf- 
falo was furthered by public-spirited citizens 
who were aroused to efforts to reform the 
methods of administering municipal outdoor 
relief. That society has led a good fight for 
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the reduction of that relief, and in order to 
prove its faith by educational work, has done 
much investigation of applicants for relief at 
the city office. The Brooklyn bureau of char- 
ities resulted largely from similar conditions, 
as was told by Mr. Seth Low to the national 
conferences in 1879 and 1881. 

In Baltimore for years the society saw the 
almshouse used as a winter resort for tramps 
and homeless men, the city transportation 
fund administered in a haphazard and often 
harmful fashion, and city money being appro- 
priated to some of the medical agencies and 
some so-called charities which were not 
worthy of public aid. Efforts to change 
these conditions were mostly fruitless because 
the mayor and most of the public officials 
were not actively sympathetic with reform. 
However, when the mayor's secretary had 
year after year been bothered with applicants 
for transportation, the Charity organization 
society was finally asked to investigate and 
advise on certain cases. Within a year the 
fund was made more effective and yet the 
amount of it was largely reduced. Exactly 
the same experience was had when the society 
began to investigate applications for cheap 
licenses made at the city hall. The real re- 
form came when a reform mayor appointed a 
board of trustees of the poor who believed in 
the principles of the Charity organization so- 
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ciety and the majority of whom were actually 
managers of the society. Cooperation between 
the society and the city hall, which had been 
valuable as a means of education, was re- 
placed by the better state of things in which 
the city's own officials do their own specific 
work comparatively well. 

Some of the societies have wdrked directly 
Work for and actively for specific legislation and in re- 
good legii- foYm movements. Thus in Cambridge, Mass., 
the Associated charities made a study of chat- 
tel mortgages in 1898; joined with others in 
urging the passage by the legislature of the 
small loans bill ; and " issued a directory of 
educational opportunities in the city." The 
Buffalo society in 189 1 secured an ordinance 
from the city regulating tenement houses; 
furthered the act of assembly of 1895 for the 
incorporation of companies to make loans on 
chattel mortgages on reasonable terms, under 
which the Buffalo provident loan company 
was incorporated ; and secured ordinances in 
1896 for a municipal bath-house, and in 1898 
for the regulation of employment bureaus. 
From the West, for instance, Denver reports 
that it established the penny provident fund, 
which is now carried on under a woman's club, 
and also did active work in securing the cur- 
few law, compulsory education, truancy courts 
in cities, parental schools in cities, and the act 
to compel support of wife and children by the 
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husband. San Francisco reports that it is 
working hard for a board of charities. 

Sometimes the societies are consulted by 
donors who wish to know the real charitable Of help to 
needs of their community. The Baltimore ^^^^orsby 

snowing 

Charities Record publishes in a prominent charitable 
place a list of those needs carefully prepared needs; 
by the executive committee. The annual re- 
ports of the leading societies dwell usually on 
such needs. Opportunities arise also to dis- 
courage the use of agencies which are deemed 
harmful to the community. This supervisory 
work follows naturally from the information 
gained in the careful preparation of directories 
of charities, from impressing persons favor- 
ably by good handling of needy individuals. 
One society, for instance, was asked by a 
number of benevolent individuals whether by exposing 
they should contribute to a man unknown to fraudulent 
them who was collecting money for a home ^h^^^ 
for children. An examination made by one 
of the society's agents showed that the man 
was untrustworthy and his "home" a mere 
pretense. In order to reach the widest public 
the society called the matter to the attention 
of one of the leading papers, the necessary 
exposure was made to the greatest number of 
readers, and cooperation between the society 
and the press was furthered. 

Cooperation among charitable agencies is 
educational to the public. The Boston charities 
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building, with offices of several agencies, was 
opened in 1869. The New York united chari- 
ties building, following the idea of the Boston 
building, and opened in 1893, was largely the 
result of the propaganda of the New York 
charity organization society. It was erected by 
the munificence of Mr. John S. Kennedy. It 
houses the offices of the Association for im- 
proving the condition of the poor, the Charity 
organization society, the Children's aid society, 
the local office of the State board of charities, 
etc. ; in all, a score of philanthropic agencies. 
In Chicago at least nine important charitable 
agencies rent offices in the same building. 
The little city of Newburgh in New York has 
a charities building. In Baltimore the Char- 
ity organization society, working for strength 
in its districts, has opened two "neighbor- 
hood houses," one owned by it, the other 
rented. Both are centers for offices of sev- 
eral cooperating agencies and for meetings 
of local workers on any subject bearing on 
charity or neighborhood improvement. 

Some of the societies name a good many 
agencies which cooperate with them. But the 
significance of the word " cooperation " varies 
much, when we examine their work. The 
Associated charities of St. Paul, Minn., is an 
interesting example of a federation of chari- 
ties. All charitable institutions there which 
are approved by its trustees and contribute 
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adequately to its support become members of 
it, and may send delegates. Delegates with 
several others chosen at large and several 
ex officio members choose the trustees by 
whom its work is chiefly shaped. It acts, in 
part, as a clearing house, as the one central 
agency and registration bureau for the city. 
One result of this system of federation is that 
charities which do not have the approval of 
the association cannot well exist ; public 
statements of disapproval are not made, for 
the withholding of approval has been enough. 
In most places the societies for organiz- 
ing charity are distinct from other agencies, 
aiming to do certain things and to ask services, 
especially in relief giving in return. Coopera- 
tion to amount to much must be more than 
any mere interchange of records. On the 
other hand, it can hardly be said to exist if 
one party controls the other or does all the 
work. Truly educational cooperation comes 
from a working together of the persons and 
agencies interested in particular individuals 
or movements, in order to accomplish results. 
The Buffalo society has for several years 
been trying a very interesting plan of using 
specific churches as agencies not only for re- 
lief of individuals in specific districts but for 
neighborhood improvement, for any effort to 
uplift those particular districts. The helpful- 
ness of the plan will be judged by the educa- 
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tional work which these churches may do. 
The plan does not seem to be spreading to 
other communities. 

The collection of money by charitable 
agencies has been made in some cases — only 
too few — a means of doing real educational 
work. In St. Paul, for instance, the Asso- 
ciated charities raises its money, not one cent 
of which goes to material relief, chiefly by 
sending a collector to many persons, not only 
to ask contributions but to explain the prin- 
ciples and methods of its works. Nearly 
10,000 persons have thus been seen in a 
Educational recent year. One lesson which few charita- 
ble societies have had the courage to teach 
as boldly as they should, is that money for 
the poor can be spent in no better way than 
in providing skilled workers who are always 
ready with the personal touch, who best can 
train volunteers and develop all charitable 
resources. One reason why the societies 
for organizing charity have drawn to them- 
selves or developed so many able workers is 
that they are in this very way constantly 
obliged to be justifying their expenditures, if 
not even their existence. The collection of 
money, together with a propaganda of organ- 
ized charity work, by a man peculiarly well 
informed of it, is about to be tried by the 
Boston associated charities among the busi- 
ness men. When a prominent clergyman of 
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Baltimore, who has for years cooperated with 
the Charity organization society there, re- 
cently asked the question publicly if the 
society was not spending too much money in 
salaries and failing to use volunteers as much 
as it might, the chairman of the society's 
finance committee, who is also a chairman of 
a district board, published a reply, in part as 
follows : — 

" In considering this or any other question 
in regard to the Charity organization society, 
it is necessary to recollect that the main 
object of the society is to organize charity, 
that is to say, to secure the cooperation of 
all agencies for the help of each individual 
case ; first, the cooperation of the applicants 
themselves, then of their relatives, if they 
have any, then of churches, charitable associ- 
ations, employers, and any others who ought 
to help the person or family. It must also 
be recollected that the detection of the im- 
postor, the suppression of begging, and other 
apparently negative sides of our work form 
only a small percentage of what we under- 
take and do. 

"A comparison of expenses of various 
prominent charity organization societies for 
administrative purposes only will show that 
our expenditures for administration are not 
extravagant. These expenses last year in 
London were $82,870; in New York, 
1^49,378; in Boston, $22,449 ; in Philadelphia, 
$22,038 ; in Chicago, $39,644 ; in Baltimore, 
$10,607. The salary of the general secretary 
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in London is $4000 a year; in New York, 
$4000; in Chicago, $4000; in Philadelphia, 
$2300; in Boston, $2000; in Washington, 
$2500. Our salary of $1500 does not look 
large alongside of these. Nor is it a large 
compensation when we remember that the 
position requires exceptional character and 
capacity. 

" The salaries of our agents range from 
;(!420 to $660 a year. They are required to 
give their whole working time to the society. 
They often work overtime, and sometimes 
late at night. Their work includes investiga- 
tion of the facts regarding each individual 
who applies to the society, or whose name is 
sent in by others ; the training and direction 
of a large corps of volunteer workers ; the 
keeping of accurate and full records, besides a 
number of other minor duties. The investi- 
gation involves inquiries in person and by 
mail of employers, churches, relatives, public 
officials, etc., and takes a great deal of time 
and tact. 

" Teachers in our public schools get $504 a 
year; vice-principals, $900 a year; and 
principals, ;^I200 to $1500. The work of 
our agents involves much more responsibility 
and much more anxiety, and requires, I think, 
a higher degree of capacity and character 
than does the work of teachers. Moreover, 
teachers get three months' holiday in summer 
and holidays at Christmas and Easter. Our 
officials get only one month's holiday in 
summer and two or three legal holidays 
during the year. 

" Our point of view is that the agents' work 
is of such a delicate nature and requires so 
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much good judgment, personal devotion, and 
enthusiasm that we canngt-a|ford to employ 
any but the very best^omenSve can get for 
the purpose. I do nD t t hiti k *that one of 
them is paid as much as she is worth. We 
would be very glad to make use of volunteers 
to do the work which is done by paid officials 
if we could find people who were willing to 
give themselves to it entirely and steadily 
without pay ; but this seems impossible. It 
has been found impracticable in every society 
in the country. Volunteers will give much 
time and thought to the work, but they will 
not give their whole time, and they cannot be 
so bound that they will not leave the work 
temporarily on account of special occasions, 
and we cannot afford to take chances of inter- 
ruptions. 

" We use all the money that comes to us 
from subscriptions solely for salaries and other 
matters of administration, and we believe 
that money so used intelligently confers more 
benefit on the poor than money given for 
material relief. Material relief is a danger- 
ous remedy ; it must be administered with 
the greatest caution, just as in medicine we 
must be cautious in using nux vomica, arse- 
nic, and similar drugs. They are beneficial 
if properly used, but deadly otherwise. In 
order to see that each individual case, as it 
comes up, is helped in the best and most 
suitable way, its peculiar needs and environ- 
ment must be studied, and decision as to 
what is to be done must be made by wise 
people. This is why we try to get first-rate 
persons as our officials, and are constantly 
trying to raise the standard, and to pay them 
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a reasonable living salary in proportion to 
their ability. We do obtain, of course, for 
cases that need it, material relief, and do it 
frequently, besides doing the work of obtaining 
hospital relief, placing children in institutions, 
providing transportation, and a number of 
other things which are indicated by the 
statistics in our report. And we try to make 
it adequate to the need. We do not enter 
this money, however, in our treasurer's report 
but make returns for it to the individuals and 
churches who supply it, if it is given through 
our society." 

The relief of needy individuals has been 
Educational made by charitable agencies a plain educa- 
effect of tional service to the commimity, wherever the 
treatment of workers of those agencies by intelligent treat- 
needy ment of the needy have led charitable donors 
persons, ^^^ ^^^ public to believe in the necessity of 
such treatment. The Children's aid society 
of Boston has thus done a notable work. 
The societies for organizing charity have 
done most of this form of educational work, 
in that they usually offer the experience of 
their agents for the aid of charitably inclined 
individuals who have not time or inclination 
or experience to inquire into needs of appli- 
cants and to try to relieve need adequately. 
The aim of the societies is not to be a mechan- 
ism for doing charity for others but to be 
a means of developing the resources of indi- 
vidual givers and doers. 
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The form of educational work done by 

these societies which most acute observers 

feel is, after all, the best,* is the develop- ofieading 

ment of personal service by volunteers, as **»« c^*"- 
11 r ^ . « . . , **We to 

helpers of agents or f nendly visitors to needy personal 

families, or as managers who keep in touch service, 
with details of the work. In such ways, 
more and more, individuals are led to better 
knowledge of conditions of need and stand- 
ards of living, to more belief in the value of 
substitutes for material aid and, where that 
aid is necessary, in adequate aid. The results 
of this are felt in more and better work for 
the uplift of families in need, and also in 
more and better work for the improvement 
of neighborhoods, for better conditions of 
living and labor. 

Those who wish illustrations of the best 
work done in this country in the organization 
of charity, as well as of the possibilities 
before earnest workers in all communities, 
should study the educational work of the 
Charity organization society of the city of 
New York and of the Associated charities of 
Boston. In 1 873-1874 an effort was made to 
establish in New York city a bureau of chari- 
ties. Many of the charitable institutions re- 
sponded favorably to the plans of the bureau, 
but others refused to cooperate. Although 
thousands of persons were known to be living 
in that great city as impostors, by misdirected 
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charity largely, this plan for cooperation 
The New failed. In 1882 the Charity organization 
organLa^tion socicty was established, following the sug- 
society. gestion of the State board of charities and 
largely through the effort of Mrs. Charles 
Russell Lowell, then a member of the state 
board, and Mrs. William B. Rice, of the 
State charities aid association. It was not 
the result of popular demand, but of the 
earnest, patient leadership of a few persons. 
Cooperation with relief societies was pro- 
moted by its not being an agency for giving 
material relief directly. It published a hand- 
book for friendly visitors and the first edition 
of a charities directory. A wood-yard was 
established for the purpose of giving tempo- 
rary employment in place of alms. The 
society joined with others interested in the 
problem of vagrancy in urging the legislature 
to enact a law establishing municipal lodging 
houses in New York. Special officers were 
appointed to deal with street beggars. The 
first movement was made to create public 
interest in the need of a united charities 
building. More and more the society en- 
tered into the work of investigating and re- 
porting to its members on questionable or 
fraudulent though professedly charitable 
schemes. Sixty-three such schemes were 
discovered and exposed during the first five 
years of the society's work. Then came the 
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establishment of a laundry as a means of 
providing training and temporary employ- 
ment for women, in place of relief by alms. 
Continued attempts followed to induce the city 
authorities to open a municipal lodging house 
for men. The penny provident fund was es- 
tablished and conducted under the direction 
of a standing committee of the society. An 
effort was made to unite the charity organiza- 
tion societies of the country in a movement 
for the restriction of immigration. The pub- Typical of 
lication of The Chanties Review was begun, ^^J^ ^^"■ 
a monthly journal devoted to the improve- ggn^ce 
ment of social conditions and to general phi- notably for 
lanthropy, and was fostered at much pains "^^^^'JIS 

- ^-^ X-, . . , , , ,. . conditions 

and expense. Chanties ^ a local publication, of living and 
was added later. In default of action by the for spread of 
city in establishing the municipal lodging "^^^ ^^' 
house, a wayfarers' lodge was opened by the 
society, where relief could be earned by 
work in the wood-yard. A provident loan 
society was established, a pawn shop on equi- 
table business principles, which has been man- 
aged by a board made up largely of persons 
active also in the charity organization society. 
Workrooms for unskilled women were opened 
to provide relief by work. An exhibit of 
forms used, of literature on charities, etc., 
was prepared for the World's fair in Chicago 
in 1893. Valuable cooperation was made 
with Columbia university in certain special 
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investigations made by students under the 
direction of the society's committee on statis- 
tics, of which a professor of the university 
was chairman. In the unusual distress of 
the winter of 1893- 1894 efforts were made in 
many ways to check spasmodic and unregu- 
lated forms of relief, to promote helpful 
forms. Thus step by step the educational 
work of the society grew. In 1898 a special 
agent was employed to secure information for 
the confidential reports on charitable schemes 
and charitable appeals. As illustrations of 
this work the society could report, that year, 
that one so-called relief agency had gradually 
lost its income as the result, as its promoter 
admitted, of the long-continued unfavorable 
reports of the society; and another agency 
ceased to exist also as the result of a pains- 
taking investigation, an agency which had 
been extraordinarily prosperous, including in 
its long list of contributing honorary mem- 
bers, distinguished merchants, railway presi- 
dents, and even United States senators. 
After some years of good educational work 
in suppressing street-begging by its special 
agents, the society was able to report that 
that branch of work could be given up, as 
a reform board of police commissioners had 
appointed special officers, who were working 
in close cooperation with the society. In 
1898 the society appointed a special com- 
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mittee on dependent children, to increase co- 
operation with the city department of charities 
by assisting families when children were in 
danger of separation from their parents be- 
cause of destitution only. For two years a 
representative of the society called daily at 
the departtnent to carry out this cooperation. 
The society felt confident that any aid needed 
to prevent the breaking up of families would 
be granted by the community in answer to 
special appeals. These efforts proved that 
the need of the separation of families on ac- 
count of destitution is commonly exaggerated, 
that little material aid is needed to accom- 
plish much in keeping families together, 
where adequate advice and personal attention 
is given; but the chief result was that the 
department of public charities was led to do 
in a proper way its own particular work. In 
1899 a separate bureau for dependent chil- 
dren was created by the department. Of 
the excellent special inquiries made under the 
auspices of the society, mention should be 
made of a study of "dispossessed tenants" 
in certain portions of New York and an 
analysis of the records of 500 families, 
looking to causes of need — studies which 
were given in the report for 1897. Year by 
year the society, with others interested, has 
worked in favor of needed legislation, has 
opposed bad or unnecessary legislation. It 
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has succeeded remarkably in furthering co- 
operation for such ends. Local conferences 
have been held by it yearly since 1897, well 
attended by delegates from churches and 
societies, with wide range of topics of practi- 
cal value. The most important contributions 
of the society to the progress of educational 
charity have been, besides the founding and 
fostering of The Charities Review, the recent 
tenement-house exhibit, the lead taken in 
present tenement-house reform, and the es- 
tablishment of the Summer school in philan- 
thropic work. 

The Boston associated charities has taken 
The Boston a part in diffusion of knowledge by meetings 
associated ^nd some publications; it has worked with 
great educa- others to sccure needed reforms, as the home 
tionaiser- savings and stamp savings societies, the su- 
yice by work pervision of cheap lodging houses, the law for 

for needy „, ,., r 

families small loans, the sanitary charge of private 
through alleys by the city ; it promoted directly the 
trained appointment by the police department of 

agents and '^^ j r r 

many vol- Special officers to Stop begging, and effective 
unteers. use by those officers of the information held 
by its agents. But it is not inclined to ex- 
tend its own work by many undertakings. 
That work is chiefly the promotion of help- 
ful dealings with needy individuals, largely 
through " friendly visitors." In general, its 
policy has been to further particular move- 
ments, especially the formation of agencies 
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bearing helpfully on its work, by giving tes- 
timony of the need of such movements or 
agencies. It stands for agents carefully 
selected and trained, for district agencies, for 
the fullest use and education of volunteers. 
It believes in the education that comes from 
close and thoughtful relations between the 
persons who would help individuals and so- 
ciety and the individual to be helped. It 
believes that in such education is the greatest 
hope for securing leaders in the charitable 
progress of a community. 



CHAPTER VII 

INSTRUCTION IN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

See " Sociology in institutions of learning," in proceed- 
ings of the International congress of charities, held at 
Chicago, 1893 f proceedings of National conference of chari- 
ties and correction, 1894 ; Charities /Review for April, 1894, 
for cooperation between Columbia university and the New 
York charity organization society ; Charities Review for 
April, 1895, ^"^"^ charity work at Harvard ; Charities Review 
for April, 1896, for charities and correction in university of 
Wisconsin ; The Educational Review for September, I9C», 
for field work in teaching sociology at Barnard college. 

The results of several inquiries as to in- 
struction in social science or sociology were 
published in the Journal of Social Science in 
1886, by the United States bureau of educa- 
tion in 1889, in the proceedings of the Chi- 
cago international congress of charities in 
Charity and 1 893, and in Leud-a-Hand in 1896. But no 
correction exact figures can be given from those in- 
^'^rdon^of q^i^i^s as to work in charities and correction, 
the field of The word " sociology *' may cover many or few 
sociology, topics. The many courses offered on it, as 
has been well said, resembled each other only 
in name. There have been many changes 
in courses and details of instruction with 
156 
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changes in instructors. At Cornell univer- 
sity, for instance, under the lead of President 
Andrew D. White, instruction was given for 
four years, beginning in 1884, by Mr. Frank 
B. Sanborn, rich in study and experience in 
the State board of charities of Massachusetts. 
The treatment of public dependents was his- 
torically and practically considered, visits were 
made to several institutions, as Elmira reform- 
atory and Willard insane asylum. Thirty 
exercises were held during each spring term, 
and were attended with warm interest by 
some fifty students, both graduates and 
undergraduates. In arranging that instruc- 
tion. President White and Mr. Sanborn were 
pioneers. But recently little attention has 
been given at Cornell to matters of charity 
and correction ; they are directly touched in 
a few lectures on social science only. This 
is probably explained by the disposition of 
the instructor in economics and sociology to 
advocate the study of normal society rather 
than the abnormal as the best starting-point 
in sociology, together with his belief that the 
application of statistical method to such prob- 
lems as charities and correction is at present 
very slight. 

At- Johns Hopkins university, Baltimore, Spasmodic 
where the late Amos G. Warner was both an instruction 
instructor in the university and the general gtit^^t^ns"' 
secretary of the Charity organization society, 
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very valuable instruction, theoretical and 
practical, was given for a time ; but that per- 
sonal influence which creates and maintains 
such work went from Baltimore with Warner 
to the university of Nebraska, and on to 
Leland Stanford. At several institutions very 
helpful lectures have been given at times, yet 
no systematic instruction has been maintained. 
In 1893 Warner reported to the international 
congress at Chicago that about a dozen col- 
leges and universities in this country were 
then giving more or less systematic instruc- 
tion. His list included Harvard, Brown, 
Columbia, Johns Hopkins, Chicago, Leland 
Stanford, and the state universities of Indiana, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Kansas, and Minnesota. It 
is apparent at once, he added, that what is 
being done is hardly more than a beginning, 
but that there has been thus much of a 
beginning is encouraging ! At the same con- 
gress Professor Graham Taylor reported that 
sociology was being taught in about a dozen 
theological schools, some of it being on 
charity and correction, as applied ethics. 

At the national conference the next year a 
committee on sociology reported that of 146 
colleges or universities heard from, twenty-one 
had courses given on charity and correction, 
and forty-nine all told touched on those topics. 
Four of the twenty-one were institutions for 
women. Much of the work had been begun 
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recently. Inquiry made at the close of the 
century, of work done in the best known insti- in many 
tutions of learning, can best be reported by a ^^\^' *^^ 
few statements with round numbers. Of treated 
sixty-four colleges and universities heard somewhat, 
from — about three-fifths of those written to 
— twenty-eight said they do not have and 
thirty-six said they do have instruction on 
charity and correction. Of the forty-four 
theological schools heard from — with a still 
smaller proportion of replies — twenty-nine 
said they do not and fifteen said they do have 
it. The most interesting figures are that 
about one-half of the colleges and universi- 
ties, and about two-thirds of the theological 
schools, which reported as having that instruc- 
tion, began it since 1893. There are some Since 1893, 
well-known institutions which do not have *°otablem- 

r 1 T^ . 1 . crease m 

it, as, for example, Pnnceton, the umver- colleges and 
sity of Virginia, the university of California, theological 
and the general theological seminary of the ^^kh^treat 
Protestant episcopal church in New York them, 
city, but most of the leading institutions of 
learning give some attention to it under eco- 
nomics or by the names of charity and cor- 
rection or applied ethics. The movement has 
been gaining momentum of late years. 

This instruction, as would be expected, 
varies radically from superficiality to real sci- 
entific work. A few examples of the most 
systematic instruction will be given to show 
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what has been done, here and there, and 
what might be done in yet more centers of 
learning. In the divinity school of Harvard 
university, in 1880, a course of lectures on 
" the ethics of the social questions " was given 
by Rev. Francis G. Peabody to students for 
the ministry. In 1884 it was carried over to 
the general university courses, open to grad- 
uate students, seniors, and juniors. The 
attendance grew, next year, to fifty students 
from five departments of the university. Re- 
ports of personal observation of some institu- 
tion were asked from each student " From 
these data thus collected," wrote the instruc- 
tor, " I endeavored in each case to draw out 
the ethical principles involved. The results 
of the examination showed that the students 
felt a living interest in the subjects treated ; 
and I think they will be more public-spirited 
as citizens and more discreet as reformers 
by even this slight opportunity for research. 
There is in this department a new oppor- 
tunity in university instruction. With us it 
has been quite without precedent. It sum- 
mons the young men who have been imbued 
with the principles of political economy and 
of philosophy to the practical application of 
those studies. It ought to do what college 
work rarely does — bring a young man's 
studies near to the problem of an American's 
life." The attendance on the course has 
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reached over a hundred, the majority being 
seniors. Besides following the three lectures 
each week, some books must be read; and 
much stress is laid on the preparation of 
reports of special researches twice in the 
year. They are painstaking studies on some 
special aspect of the general subjects, bear- 
ing on the ethics of the family, of charity, of 
the labor question, of the drink question, etc., 
are estimated as one-third of the year's work, 
and are most carefully supervised by the in- 
structors. Opportunities for philanthropic Opportu- 
work in connection with academic instruction "*^'^* ^^^ 
and life have been steadily growing at Har- ^^ce by 
vard. The Prospect union, opened in 1891, students are 
and soon removed to its present commodious ""*^®^**y 

,* . . ... *"<^ cduca- 

home, IS a center for " university extension tional. 
work by Harvard instructors and students, 
and for mutual helpfulness of students and 
workingmen. A very similar work with fifty 
classes conducted by students for working 
women as well as men is being developed in 
another part of Cambridge. The religious 
societies are being directed more to charitable 
work of an educational nature. In 1894- 
1895 opportunities for such work by the stu- 
dents of the university were brought forward 
and systematized. Catholics and Protestants, 
Unitarians and evangelicals, stood on a com- 
mon platform. The undertaking is in the 
hands of a student committee with kn advi- 
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scry board, partly composed of persons of 
experience in charity work. The director is 
a g^raduate, a highly skilled official of a lead- 
ing charity of Boston. Twice a week he has 
office hours at the college, in special rooms 
in Phillips Brooks house, for consultation. 
The aim is to bring the student to the work 
which he can best do. Occasional meetings 
are held. A considerable number have thus 
been actively engaged in some form of reli- 
gious, educational, or charitable service. In 
1898 the sum of ^15,000 was given to the 
college " for the encouragement and mainte- 
nance among the students of the university 
of practical education and training in philan- 
thropic service," and was used in providing 
suitable rooms and equipment in Phillips 
Brooks house for meetings, conferences, and 
for a library of special literature. 

In the university of Wisconsin systematic 
instruction has continued since Professor 
Initruction Richard T. Ely became director of its school 
at university of economics, political science, and history, in 
consia!^ 1 892. A course of lectures on charities was 
soon given by Dr. Amos G. Warner. Ex- 
panded and published as *' American charities *' 
in the library of economics and politics, edited 
by Dr. Ely, these lectures became the first 
standard book on the subject. It may, in- 
deed, be called epoch making. Another course 
of lectures, on crime by Dr. F. H. Wines, led 
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to the publication of another volume of that 
library, "Punishment and reformation/' a 
standard book on the subject. A number of 
specialists in charitable and correctional work, 
some of them from a distance, but most of them 
living within a few hours' ride of the univer- 
sity, came to talk to the students, to supple- 
ment the instruction given by the regular 
staff. Within three years the class numbered 
over sixty regularly enrolled students and a 
number of others. Dr. Warner's and Dr. 
Wines's books were studied carefully in con- 
nection with the lectures. Then excursions 
were added to various state or local charitable 
and reformatory institutions, not merely to 
interest the students, but to develop their 
powers of observation and of just criticism. 
Before starting on a trip their attention was 
drawn to certain things which they should 
note; at the first meeting after a trip each 
person handed to the instructor the notes 
made from personal observation; and the 
results tabulated by the instructor were 
distributed to the class, and then talked over. 
For students to engage in such work is 
important, wrote the class leader, because 
of the illustrations given the text-books and 
lectures, because of the humility taught the 
youthful mind by the complexity of social 
problems revealed, and because it is vital to 
the philanthropic work of any region that its 
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best educated citizens slionld be able to 
judge its institutions properly. The director, 
feeling that students usually gain more by 
some continued application to ''field work" 
rather than by occasional work during the 
session, has encouraged studies during the 
summer of special topics or particular agen- 
cies, under skilled direction, in Cincinnati, 
Chicago, and New York. Several students 
have so worked by means of scholarships 
raised by the director. A considerable num- 
ber of gpraduates of the university are holding 
important positions in charitable and settle- 
A special ment work. Among the special training 
courtc of courses, arranged by this school of economics 
years, ^^^ political science, in order to give in future 

arranged to still more carcf ul and systematic training in 
prepare for practical pursuits, is a course in practical 
philan- sociology, to cover a period of two or three 
thropic years, beginning with the junior year. Those 
who take it will be expected to have a reason- 
able acquaintance with history and the ele- 
ments of economics and political science. It 
will consist of studies in modem social and eco- 
nomic problems, social theory, and practical 
charity and reform. Its aim is a preparation 
for pastoral work and the work of organized 
charity and other ameliorative agencies. 

At the university of Chicago, instruction 
theoretical and practical was begun with the 
opening of the university in 1892, in the de- 



work. 
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partment of social science and anthropology. 
It included lectures and discussions on social The univer- 
treatment of dependents and defectives and ^^^ 
on criminology, visits to institutions and 
reports, sometimes personal observation of 
dependents, and a seminar, covering many 
topics on organization for social welfare. 
Much time was given by the instructors to 
those who wished to specialize on systematic 
study of this kind. The courses now offered 
include the historical forms of philanthropy, 
contemporary charity, social treatment of 
crime, the family, problems of modem cities, 
amelioration of rural life, besides general 
hygiene, house sanitation, economy of liv- 
ing, American city life, and other kindred 
topics. At the meetings of the sociology 
club, held fortnightly by instructors and gradu- 
ate students, many topics bearing on charity 
and correction have been presented by special- 
ists. The instructors in the department of 
sociology, believing that Chicago presents a Cooperation 
wide variety of typical social problems and with social 
opportunities for observation and study, aim 
to bring the advanced students into touch 
with social organizations of many kinds, espe- 
cially the organized charities and the settle- 
ments. A considerable number of students 
have worked with the bureau of charities, 
several have lived at Hull house, and a score 
of them work regularly at the social settle- 
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ments established by university influences. 
The aim is not merely to rouse altruistic sen- 
timent, but to give opportunities for further- 
ing scientific work by use of the evidences 
from actual experiments. At the summer 
quarter, lectures have been given by Miss 
Jane Addams and Mrs. Florence Kelley of 
Hull house, while Miss Mary McDowell, 
head-worker of the university of Chicago 
settlement, has been given a place on the staff 
of the department of sociology. One result 
of the instruction has been the publication of 
Professor Charles R. Henderson's " Handbook 
of settlements," his "Introduction to the 
study of the dependent, defective, and delin- 
quent classes,*' just republished, rewritten, and 
enlarged, and his abridgment of Chalmers's 
"The christian and civic economy of large 
towns." A number of studies and articles by 
instructors and advanced students have been 
printed in the American Journal of Sociology^ 
the organ of the department of sociology. 
At Columbia, where instruction has been 
Columbia, maintained since 1891, amplified from time 
to time, a great deal of practical work is re- 
ported done by graduate students with the 
organized charities and settlements. Several 
important publications have resulted, as Web- 
er's " Growth of cities in the nineteenth cen- 
tury," Ufford's " Fresh-air charities," special 
studies on school attendance, home life of 
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children, etc. Some were included in the 
report of the tenement-house committee of 
1894, and others were printed as Columbia 
university studies. Several students have 
become prominent workers in settlements or 
been attached to the staff of public boards. 

The university of Pennsylvania, after five University of 
years of lecture courses with observation of ^c'^'^syl- 
local institutions, began in 1899 a special two- 
year course in social work, "designed for A special 
those who cannot pursue the full four-year *^®"y^*' 

* ' course. 

college course, but who desire a technical 
training in sociology, economics, history, 
and allied branches of liberal culture," and 
planned so as to give diligent students, at a 
minimum cost of money and time, the part 
of that training essential for clergymen and 
leaders in philanthropic work. This course 
was followed the first year by some eigh- 
teen theological students from two seminaries 
in Philadelphia, besides as many students 
of the university, mostly undergraduates, 
but two of them graduates on scholarships, 
giving their time chiefly to the work. At 
Syracuse university, besides visits to insti- 
tutions, stress is laid on the value of the 
study of local conditions by the score of 
young men and women interested in eco- 
nomics and sociology. One candidate for the 
bachelor's degree, for example, has been ex- 
amining the financial aspects of local poor 
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relief; another has been making a genea- 
logical study of some pauper families; one 
candidate for the master's degree has been 
studying the elements of age and sex among 
beneficiaries of public aid; a candidate for 
the doctorate has been investigating church 
charities. 

At Leland Stanford university, not only 
Leland do the Students, twenty-five to fifty or more 
Stanford. jj^ ^ ^^j^gg yearly, follow the courses on chari- 
ties, criminology, causes of poverty, and visit 
various charitable institutions, but often a 
student is required to make a detailed study 
of one institution. From Warner's time, the 
influence of this instruction in the department 
of economics has been marked in the edu- 
cation of public opinion in California. A 
directory of the charitable and benevolent 
institutions of San Francisco, just coming 
out, has been compiled and published by the 
combined interest of the associate professor 
of sociology at Stanford, the Associated chari- 
ties of the city and the Merchants' associa- 
tion; the city doing the printing. 

The university of Missouri is an example 
of what can be done in such subjects of study 
in an institution which has the limitations of 
rural surroundings; for a three-hour course 
throughout the academic year, with extended 
reading of text-books, investigation of special 
topics and visits to institutions available, has 
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been attended by over fifty students at one 
time. 

Instruction in charity and correction is in- 
creasing in colleges for women. At Vassar, For women 
where it was begun in 1892, the class numbers 
about seventy women, of the average age of 
twenty-two years. Tiie instructor writes that 
during the session there is little opportunity 
for work outside the college, but during the 
vacations some students go to the college 
settlements, and during the summer vaca- 
tion, before entering the class, each student 
examines some one institution and reports 
upon it in writing, with special reference to a 
long list of questions given them in advance. 
" Some of these handed in," he writes, " have 
been excellent, and most of them are extended 
and very creditable. A large amount of read- 
ing on special topics is required, much of it 
being in official reports. Each student has 
this year drawn up a statute for the treatment 
of tramps in one of our states. The two 
most interesting were then discussed freely 
and criticised by the rest of the class." Some 
of the graduates, he adds, will teach in 
schools, some will go into paid work in phi- 
lanthropy, and a large number — the most 
important in influence — will be prominent in 
their respective communities in philanthropic 
effort. One, he gives for example, started 
in her city a charity organization society and 
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a movement against profuse outdoor aid; 
another investigated the county almshouse 
near her, and by the cooperation of the pub- 
lic press started a movement which did away 
with gross abuses found in it. The instruc- 
tion and stimulus in this work in Vassar has 
been made more valuable by the practical ex- 
perience of the instructor, who has been one 
of the officials of the almshouse and of public 
aid in Poughkeepsie, president of the man- 
agement of a state institution of the refor- 
matory type, and has been active in charity 
organization work. 

At Wellesley, the instruction begun in 
Wellcsley. 1897-1898 is given by a woman who has had 
exceptional opportunities for study and prac- 
tice. At Barnard college of Columbia uni- 
versity, some "sociological field work*' has 
been recently carried on, in charge of a 
doctor of philosophy, the Hartley house fel- 
low in sociology, and in connection with 
instruction in sociology by Professor Gid- 
dings. Much of the observation was directed 
to families who were self-supporting, economi- 
cally and socially progressive, connected with 
the classes of a settlement or a penny prov- 
ident bank. For the director believes that the 
study of the dependent, "social pathology," 
has received undue attention from instructors 
and investigators in sociology. But a num- 
ber of families known to the Charity organi- 
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zation society were studied, and visits were 
made to various public and charitable institu- 
tions and agencies. The chief value of such 
work has been the continued acquaintance 
with certain families, acquaintance with eco- 
nomic and social conditions of a neighborhood, 
and the frequent oversight by the director of 
the notes and tabulations of the students. 
The weekly reports and regular consultations, 
writes the director, give opportunity "for 
ascertaining and dealing with the special 
needs and shortcomings of the individual 
students. The shirker can be held to task, 
the listless stimulated, and the overdependent 
student encouraged in critical thinking by 
many methods which are impractical in the 
lecture room." 

It is interesting to note that instruction in 
these topics was introduced formally into the 
Catholic university of America at Washing- The 
ton, in 1899, with an investigation into insti- Catholic 
tution methods. The first class had six ^'**^*"*5^- 
members — four planning to be lawyers, one 
a journalist, and one a clergyman. The asso- 
ciate professors of sociology and of economics 
are both active in charitable work in the 
District of Columbia, the latter having been 
secretary of the associated charities, and being 
one of the newly appointed board of charities 
of the district. Lectures have been given at 
the university by the United States commis- 
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sioner of labor, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
on special topics in social economics, some 
of which touched charities and correction, 
and were included in his " Practical soci- 
ology." 

Some notable work has been done through 
At several several of the theological schools. At An- 
theoiogical dover seminary Professor Wm. J. Tucker, now 
president of Dartmouth, roused his students 
to study these topics, and established in 
Boston the Andover house, now the South 
End house. One of the students, Mr. Robert 
A. Woods, became the alumni lecturer, and 
"English social movements," published in 
1 891, was the result. Mr. Woods has since 
become the head of the South End house, 
and has recently published with several 
fellow-workers " The city wilderness," a note- 
worthy book, the result of experiences gained 
by years of resident study and work in one 
large and instructive neighborhood. Mr. 
Woods now gives a course of lectures each 
year in the Episcopal theological school at 
Cambridge. Hartford theological seminary, 
for a dozen years, has required some study 
of sociology, gives courses on criminology 
and pauperism, and stimulates students to 
study in part through the various institutions 
and agencies of Hartford, which include ** a 
good type of an institutional church, a very 
flourishing boys' club, manifold benevolent 
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enterprises and societies, a city mission, and 
a charity organization society," besides a 
social settlement, very closely affiliated with 
the seminary where a large number of stu- 
dents constantly work. At the Union theo- 
logical seminary in New York, students have 
been encouraged to use the opportunities for 
study in sociology at Columbia and New 
York universities, and for work and observa- 
tion at the Union settlement opened in 1895 
by alumni and friends of the seminary, where 
there are now some ten resident and 140 non- 
resident workers. At Meadville theological 
school, chiefly under Unitarian patronage, in 
Pennsylvania, a lectureship of practical chris- 
tian sociology, and a professorship of sociol- 
ogy and ethics have been the means of some 
regular instruction in problems of charity 
and crime, besides some valuable lectures 
by specialists of note. In the Chicago 
theological seminary a department of chris- 
tian sociology, established in 1892, included 
opportunities for class instruction in charity 
and the church, pauperism, penology, child- 
saving, etc., and some field-work, aimed to 
be adjusted to each student's need and to be 
made tributary to spiritual and educational 
development. The professor is the warden 
of Chicago commons, a social settlement 
where life may be studied at first hand by 
members of the seminary, especially by 
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graduates in residence who can follow statis- 
tical research and original inquiry. 

Other examples could be given, but these 
suffice for illustration of the systematic in- 
struction followed by a considerable number 
of students in educational institutions. It is 
interesting to note that at one leading techni- 
cal school, at least, the Massachusetts insti- 
tute of technology, an elective course on 
social reform is given every other year. The 
university extension work done at Chicago 
university has included a few courses of 
lectures on charities and correction given by 
Professor Henderson ; and the topic was 
touched by courses on economics given from 
Philadelphia some years ago. 

It is also interesting to note, as a mark of 
the increasing demand for highly qualified 
persons for service in institutions, that the 
teachers* college of Columbia university, by 
request of the American society of superin- 
tendents of training schools for nurses, opened 
in 1899 a class for instruction in "hospital 
economics." It covered eight months; in- 
cluded instruction in elements of psychology, 
physiology, hygiene, industrial evolution of 
society or social reform movements. During 
the year 1900-1901 seven women, trained 
nurses, of average age of about thirty years, 
were registered in each of the two classes, 
one on methods and the other on hospital 
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and training-school organization and manage- 
ment. 

As to the value and place of instruction in 
public aid, charity, and correction, or in this 
applied ethics, opinions differ somewhat. 
Some instructors believe in it for its educa- 
tional value, others feel that more stress should 
be laid on the study of normal persons and 
groups; some speak of it as a science, 
others hold that scientific methods have as 
yet been but little applied in it. But nearly 
all agree that it is useful especially for 
practical ends, for the promotion of good 
citizenship. A review of the increasing work 
bearing on these problems, done at our lead- 
ing institutions of learning, leads to the con- 
clusion that its chief results are in rousing 
the interest of a considerable number of 
students so that they will promote progres- 
sive philanthropic work in after life, in 
their various communities, so that some of 
them will make such work their calling, 
applying to it serious study and scientific 
methods. Academic work, after all, is 
chiefly to lead the mind to think accurately, 
to weigh justly causes and results in any 
field of knowledge to which the student 
may turn. 

In 1891 there was held at Plymouth, Mass., Summer 
chosen because of its attractiveness and inter- ^}^^ ^J" 

, _ , _ 1 , r ethics, I89I. 

est, the first session of the Summer school of 
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applied ethics. The school was organized 
under the lead of Professor Henry C. Adams 
and some of the editors of the International 
Journal of Ethics^ for the purpose of present- 
ing in systematic courses of lectures the ripe 
results of recent investigation and careful 
thought about ethical problems of timely 
importance. It was aimed to interest and 
instruct especially clergymen, teachers, jour- 
nalists, and philanthropists. The session 
lasted six weeks; the tuition fee was only 
;$io. There were three departments, which 
all were expected to use, history of religion, 
ethics, and economics. The students in- 
cluded over forty teachers and some thirty 
clergymen, coming from twenty states and 
Canada. The topics treated, by lectures 
chiefly, including housing, treatment of the 
criminal, the problem of charity in great 
cities. The school held sessions for several 
years. Its chief contribution to educational 
charity, besides the stimulus given some who 
attended it, was the publication of several 
books, notably in 1892 of seven valuable 
essays by leaders in applied ethics, entitled 
"Philanthropy and social progress." 



CHAPTER VIII 

TRAINING FOR WORK 

Academic work is rarely training, if a dis- 
tinction, for the sake of convenience, may be Academic 
made between teaching and training. Occa- ^^^^ ^^^ 
sional inspection of institutions is of com- givetrain- 
paratively little value. The first thought, ing. 
and most of the thought and time of col- 
lege students, must be given to classwork, 
lectures, and reading. Above all, the essen- 
tial element in training can seldom be found 
— the constant guidance in details of the 
person of experience, who knows of,^ and 
thinks constantly of, and believes in, the 
little things as well as the larger issues of 
philanthropic work. 

Persons who take up philanthropic work 
as a calling or a leading interest, whether Need of 
as paid officials or as volunteers, need to lessons of 
get as quickly and well as possible, with ^q^"^**^^ 
little waste to themselves and injury to workers, for 
others, the element which enters with in- those who 
struction to make up education — experi- ^^j^y™* ^ 
ence. They should, if possible, give their calling, 
best thought for a time to active observation 
N 177 
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Institutions 
or agencies, 
from which 
valuable 
training can 
be had, 
especially 
for service 
elsewhere, 
arc few. 



and practice, under the guidance of persons 
of experience, who have learned how to 
focus with reasonable accuracy the objects 
before them, who really know somewhat of 
the needs and resources of the needy, or ill, 
or delinquent, or defective individuals for 
whom they care. 

A first thought, very naturally, is that 
each institution or agency which does intel- 
ligent, thorough work must be, to some 
extent, a training school in its particular 
field of work. A few institutions do give 
specific teaching and training ; notably some 
of the leading hospitals for the insane, as 
was pointed out to the national conference 
as early as 1887. It is interesting to note 
that the year-books of the Elmira reforma- 
tory, under Mr. Brockway, recorded a spirit 
of scientific inquiry there ; that the resident 
chaplain of the San Quentin state prison, 
California, has written the result of his 
observation of prisoners; that Professor 
Henderson has issued, at the request of 
some of the prison wardens of the National 
prison congress, an outline of study for 
officers of correctional institutions. But 
these are only indications for the future. 
So far, the number of institutions and 
agencies, strictly of charity and correction, 
whose officers would and could give training 
of much value, is very small. 
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At the International congress of charities 
in 1893, Mr. Homer Folks, secretary of the 
State charities aid association of New York, 
described the three types that have appeared 
in the development of the philanthropic 
worker. The first was the " good man " who 
had not proved his usefulness in any other 
work ; the second was the man of good cleri- 
cal ability to whom employment in a chari- 
table agency is much the same as in a grain 
warehouse or a street-cleaning department, 
who has little, if any, real interest in the sub- 
ject-matter. The third type, different from 
the other two, considers his work a profession, 
and takes it up as men of parts have taken 
up law or theology or medicine. This one, 
looking forward over the years of a lifetime, 
uses his work as no temporary makeshift, but 
for his own growth, for the welfare of society 
and the advancement of knowledge. Many 
of our institutions and agencies are still man- 
aged by persons of the first and second types. 

The few that have officials of the third 
type are frequently sought to furnish leaders 
for new or reform work. The Associated 
charities and the Children's aid society of 
Boston are notable examples of agencies 
which aim to choose with care and to train 
with much pains their new officials — with the 
result that a number of their officials have 
been called away to lead similar work in 
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other communities. The more we can get 
the right men and women at the head of 
our institutions, the more will these become . 
training schools, as the master used to train 
his apprentice and the doctor his pupiL But 
training and instruction, worthy of the name, 
means a serious giving out of time and 
thought; and agencies usually feel justified 
in giving that time and thought only to those 
persons who work with them with the aim of 
joining their staff, of adding to their own 
forces. 

A very interesting beginning of a school 
for teaching and training as a preparation for 
institution life and work was begun in 1890 
at the Burnham industrial farm, by Mr. 
W. M. F. Round, long the secretary of the 
New York prison association. From it grew 
" the Order of St. Christopher, a training for 
institutional service," in which several young 
men were prepared for and sent out to work. 
The order was essentially the creation of Mr. 
Round, and was given up for a time with his 
retirement owing to illness. 

There are a number of schools for deacon- 
esses and others who are to be aids of the 
clergy in missionary and parish work. Some 
of them give a knowledge of care of the sick, 
hygiene, preparation of foods, etc. ; but as to 
work in charity and correction, few if any 
give any instruction whatever. Some of the 
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graduates themselves are the best examples 
of the need of instruction and of reasonable 
training in it. 

At the international congress in 1893, Mr. 
Robert A. Woods, head worker of Andover University 
house, now South End house, Boston, pre- *^^ social 

' , settlements 

sented a paper on university settlements as as means of 
laboratories in social science. The basis of training, 
acquaintance and friendship, he said, upon 
which the neighborhood work of settlements 
stood, was not only a dictate of human feel- 
ing and common sense for the improvement 
of persons, but was equally a dictate of 
science for good social investigation. "So- 
cial science, if it is to be truly scientific, deal- 
ing with human beings, must use the most 
delicate human apparatus in the way of per- 
sonal acquaintance and sympathy, in order to 
gain accurate and delicate results.'* The 
reproach which he brought against social 
science was that so far it had not "sought 
out and presented the elusive but distinctive 
quality and essence of human life ! " The 
acquaintance which the settlement, as he saw 
it, should seek is not only with individuals 
but with the families and whole neighbor- 
hoods ; and so the need of information would 
broaden into the field of social economics. 
And the settlement library, with its literature, 
both standard and current, would tell what 
other persons were doing in work and study 
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in various parts of the world In all such 
ways, "the university settlements stand as 
laboratories in the greatest of all sciences," 
contributing, among other things, " to develop 
skilled social workers, and to send them out, 
not merely into professional charity and phi- 
lanthropy, but into every kind of human ac- 
tivity, in order that they may broaden every 
kind of human activity so as to make it a 
truly social function." The recently pub- 
lished bibliography of settlements gives the 
number of college, social, university, and 
church settlements in the United States as 
about one hundred. Its introduction says 
frankly that " the name ' settlement,' as well 
as the idea on which the movement is founded, 
have been and are increasingly abused. Un- 
fortunately it has become the fashion for mis- 
sions, schools, parish houses, institutions, and 
others to label themselves settlements." The 
name, as the words "charity organization," 
has been used blindly by many persons, as if 
a name was something to conjure by. Some 
of the so-called settlements know little of the 
lofty aim set and so well followed by the few 
leaders of the settlement movement. 

Over a dozen settlements are affiliated with 
well-known institutions of learning. Three 
of them are called "college settlements," 
because chiefly controlled and supported by 
college women, under an organization formed 
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in 1890. Other settlements, as Hull house, 
Chicago, or East Side house, New York, draw 
upon workers and friends more generally, 
from all directions in their communities. In 
one way, which sometimes is least noted, this 
movement has been of great educational value 
in opening more widely the eyes of patrons, 
of those who represent the prosperous, to the 
knowledge of the vital interdependence of all 
parts of a community. The students who Value of 
have gone from their academic life to lead contact with 
classes or clubs in settlements, for one or two p^^^i^l*'' 
evenings a week, have unquestionably supple- problems, 
men ted in a valuable way the class instruction 
in charity, ethics, or economics. There are 
sixty to seventy-five Harvard students who 
each year lead one or more classes in Pros- 
pect union, with its 500 workingmen mem- 
bers, under an executive committee which 
was one year composed, we read, of " a pro- 
fessor, a painter, a poet, a political economist, 
a philosopher, a postman, a politician, a 
printer, a philanthropist, and a parson ! " 
What one of these student teachers said of 
himself must have voiced many, — that he 
was getting a deeper insight into life and was 
being trained into habits important to society. 
But the hours given to settlement work by 
students who do not live in settlements are 
few. 
The College settlements association of 
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women can make the admirable report that 
of 300 women who have been in residence 
in its three houses, for short or long peri- 
ods, nearly a half are engaged, in various 
places, in some form of philanthropic work. 
From their settlement workers, twenty-three 
women have been appointed to positions 
as head workers outside their own organiza- 
tion. But the weakest point of settlement 
service, as a whole, is the too short period of 
residence. Experience shows that very few 
persons of promise can afford in means and 
time, or are free from home duties, to live in 
settlements for a sufficient time to get real 
training. 

A few of the leading settlements have in- 
deed done noteworthy work in instruction 
At settle- and training. The recent reports of the 
mcnts which University Settlement society of New York, 
t^lc^nd ^^^ example, include results of local studies 
judicious by two young men, one of whom is now the 
**T^hi™*^^^ head of a new charity organization society in 
training can ^^ important city of international note, the 
be had by other is the chief paid official of the officers 
those who ^£ public aid in an important New England 

are m resi- ^ r & 

dencefor city. But while paying full tribute to the 
sometime: leading settlements as strong forces for in- 
spiring, and to some extent for instructing 
and training, a number of good charity work- 
ers, the reminder must be given that such 
training as is described by Mr. Woods cannot 
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be had in many of them. Some of the resi- 
dents, in their enthusiasm to right wrong con- 
ditions, have themselves failed to get into 
right perspective the various elements of use- 
fulness on which the welfare of society de- 
pends. The educational value of the work 
done depends on the judicious leadership, 
governed by the scientific spirit. 

The bibliography of settlements gives the 
publications on the settlement movement 
and books by the leaders in the movement. 
Of books, the most valuable, and very valua- 
ble they are, are "Hull house maps and 
papers," several articles on "Philanthropy 
and social progress," by Miss Jane Addams 
and Mr. Woods, and " The city wilderness." 
The bulletins of South End house, Boston, 
and the year-books of the University settle- 
ment society of New York are examples of 
current literature of settlement work which 
is most educational. 

If the opportunities for training offered by 
the best settlements are to be availed of, the Value of 
establishment of scholarships and fellowships ^eUowships 
is most urgent. The university of Michigan ^^ g^^^y ^^ 
christian association, for the past five years, settlements, 
has provided the means for several students 
from the university to live and study at 
Chicago commons. Two of them have been 
in residence for five months, and made in- 
vestigations and reports, one on the ethical 
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substitutes for the social function of the 
saloon, which was used by the Committee of 
fifty on the liquor problem, the other on juve- 
nile delinquency and dependency in Chicago. 
These fellows are appointed by the univer- 
sity, and credits are given for the theses 
written as the result of original work. At 
the Northwestern university, Chicago, the 
undergraduates have recently provided a stu- 
dent fellowship at the university settlement, 
and the report of that settlement for 1900 
contains the result of the inquiry of the first 
fellow into " the housing of the wage-earners 
of the sixteenth ward." At South End house, 
Boston, the residents have just been increased 
by three young men holding fellowships from 
Dartmouth, Harvard, and Amherst colleges. 
The first has been provided through the in- 
fluence of President Tucker, as part of a plan 
for a new graduate school of economics and 
politics at Dartmouth ; the others have been 
guaranteed for two years by groups of alumni 
in Boston. Appointments are made to all on 
account of distinction in sociological study; 
the fellows are under the direction of the de- 
partments of their respective faculties as 
well as of the chief residents of the house, 
and the time spent in work may count to- 
ward an advanced academic degree. All 
take an active part in the general settlement 
activities, but each has to follow some special 
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investigation. One has been studying the 
workingman's standard of life, the habits, the 
likes and dislikes, and the ambitions which 
most strongly mold him ; another, the prob- 
lems of juvenile employment ; the third, the 
causes of congestion of population in factory 
districts. I feel, writes the last, that I enjoy 
advantages which a student of social science 
should prize very highly. In the course of 
such an investigation as I am making, " many 
interesting facts present themselves which a 
theoretical student would hardly anticipate. 
In theoretical discussion one is inclined to 
single out certain particular facts from which 
to draw general conclusions, but in practice 
one is surprised to find how intimately corre- 
lated are the social problems, and to see how 
comprehensive a view of all social factors 
must be taken before one can arrive at a true 
conclusion upon even a small theme." Such 
recognition by leading institutions of learning 
of the value of these efforts to apply scientific 
methods to social work is hastening the tak- 
ing up of philanthropic work as a calling by 
well-educated men. 

At Harvard university there are two fel- 
lowships directly applicable to philanthropic 
work, one established nearly fifteen years ago, 
the Robert Treat Paine fellowship of $500 
"to one or more graduates of any depart- 
ment of the university wishing to study either 
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at home or abroad the ethical problems of 
society and the efforts of legislation, govern- 
mental administration^ and private philan- 
thropy, to ameliorate the lot of the masses 
of mankind;** the other, the Henry Brora- 
field Rogers fellowship of $450, "for the 
study of ethics in its relation to jurisprudence 
or sociology.** 

At the international congress of 1893, 
Miss Anna L. Dawes of Pittsfield, Mass., 
Pleas for a entered a plea for "training schools for a 
training j^^^ profession.** She had seen the difficulty 
of getting suitable men or women to be sec- 
retaries of societies for organizing charity, 
especially in small cities and towns. This 
difficulty, she said, must be overcome in some 
way, for " the whole question of the success 
or failure of charity organization depends 
upon the discovery of some individual who 
adds to knowledge wisdom, and combines 
with right theory some experience.** She 
knew what the colleges were beginning to do 
in instruction, what the settlements were be- 
ginning to do in study of social problems, 
and that there were opportunities for training 
in methods of religious work, as for deacon- 
esses ; but the need she felt was not filled in 
any of those ways. She thought the time 
had come " when either through a course in 
some established institution, or in an institu- 
tion by itself, or by the old-fashioned method 
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never yet improved upon for actual develop- 
ment — the method of experimental training 
as the personal assistant of some skilled 
worker — it ought to be possible for those 
who would take up this work to find some 
place for studying it as a profession." She 
suggested some course of study whereby 
those who were already learned in the study 
of books could be taught " what is now the 
alphabet of charitable science — some knowl- 
edge of its underlying ideas, its tried and 
trusted methods, and some acquaintance with 
the various devices employed for the upbuild- 
ing of the needy, so that no philanthropic 
undertaking, from a model tenement house 
to a kindergarten or a sand heap, will be 
altogether strange.** Some more immediately 
practical experience of the work likely to be 
required, some " laboratory practice,** should 
be given also. But this proviso was added, 
that the course be so arranged and be made 
to cover so brief a period, " should be so super- 
ficial, if you choose, to say so,** that it need 
not be unduly expensive, for a sine qua non of 
the new profession was the possibility of get- 
ting trained workers for a moderate salary. 
Miss Dawes urged her plea before the con- 
gress because she felt that the problem must 
be urgent in all localities. 

In 1897, at the National conference of char- 
ities and correction, and also in an address 
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to the civic clubs of Philadelphia, published 
in The Charities Review for June, Miss Mary 
E. Richmond, then general secretary of the 
Baltimore charity organization society, urged 
the need of a training school in applied 
philanthropy. She looked chiefly at the 
needs existing in large cities, not merely for 
officials of charity organization societies, but 
for many institutions and for offices of public 
aid. She felt that all such persons, to be 
properly equipped, should have a reasonably 
sympathetic and intimate acquaintance with 
various branches of charitable and reforma- 
tory work. She suggested, therefore, a school 
with a two years' course, in which the best 
specialists would lecture, theory and practice 
would go hand in hand, all students would 
take together the exercises on general princi- 
ples, and specialization would follow. Above 
all, the school should be under the direction 
of a university trained man who had wide 
practical experience in educational charity 
work. 

Miss Richmond repeated her plea at the 
annual meeting of the American academy of 
political and social science in 1898, at Phila- 
delphia, when the teaching of sociology and 
its relation to philanthropy were discussed. 
She feared to have such a school as she sug- 
gested attached to a university lest the theo- 
retical side should overshadow the technical. 
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the practical work. Over that point there 
were differences of opinion. Miss Frances 
R. Morse, one of the leaders in Boston, had 
suggested in a letter to the national confer- 
ence of 1897, that such practical work might 
stand a better chance of being in the end of 
the best quality if it were attached to a lead- 
ing university. She feared lest in a separate 
school " we should get a somewhat academic 
and opinionated graduate — the young men 
and women who had gone through a two 
years* course would feel too much that they 
knew all that could be learned. This seems 
a frivolous objection, if they could really 
learn in such a school as the medical student 
learns in his school, and the sophomorical 
feeling would be soon outgrown; but the 
analogy of the medical school is not a true 
one. Philanthropy cannot be measured by 
such exact standards as can medicine." Miss 
Morse's suggestion was that persons wishing 
to enter philanthropic service might, under 
the direction of some representative advisory 
committee, seek to work, for periods of sev- 
eral months each, in a leading charity organi- 
zation society, a leading children's aid society. Need of 
and perhaps under other agencies, as an in- trained 
stitution or office of public aid. The needs ^y more ^ 
voiced by Miss Dawes and Miss Richmond charitable 
have been felt more and more as charity or- ag^^^cies. 
ganization societies, material relief agencies. 
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child-saving societies, and public aid officials 
have come to see, not only how much wisdom, 
but how much knowledge and experience is 
required for the best treatment of needy fami- 
lies in their homes, for the best care of chil- 
dren, for the best use of institutions, and for 
the development of volunteer service, both in 
dealing with individuals and on boards of 
management 

The Boston associated charities began some 
System of years ago the requirement of a certain period 
training ^f instruction and training by the general sec- 

nscd by _ . , r i. 

Boston asso- rctary and an expenenced agent, for appli- 
ciatedchari- cants for the positions of district agents, 
tics for ite jjjg agreement is that those in training drop 
out, after a reasonable time, if they prove to 
themselves or to the officials of the society 
to be lacking in characteristics essential to 
their own success and the welfare of the 
society and of the needy. The Boston so- 
ciety, also, will not give a hearty recommen- 
dation to any of its officials called elsewhere 
until they have been in its service sufficiently 
long to let its recommendation be based on 
reasonable surety of fitness for the details of 
charitable work. The Boston plan of train- 
ing agents has been followed largely in Bal- 
timore for several years, with the result 
already found in Boston, that a few months 
of practical work under skilled officials shows 
that even college graduates who have studied 
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sociology, and women of apparent hard sense 
with some business experience, may or may 
not have that "fitness" which is absolutely 
necessary for the work. Such a result proves 
the success and even necessity of some such 
plan. 

Conference courses and study classes have 
been tried in several cities, not so much to 
rouse interest as to help in the training of Occasional 
workers. For instance, a class for study of conference 
friendly visitors' work, arranged by the gen- ^^^y 
eral secretary of the Brooklyn bureau of char- classes, 
ities in 1 891-1892, was composed of a rep- 
resentative from each of the fourteen district 
conferences of the bureau and of a few office 
workers and delegates from churches and 
King's daughters. It met for an hour weekly 
for twelve consecutive weeks; type-written 
copies of the topics to be considered with 
page references to books were distributed 
before each meeting ; reviews were made by 
members of the class in order to enforce the 
conception of the relation of each topic to 
the general field of charitable work and to 
the specific uses of friendly visitors; ques- 
tions and answers and suggestions were 
stimulated. An experienced agent spoke 
approvingly of this course at the national 
conference in 1892. Although the students, 
she said, were somewhat irregular in report- 
ing to their conferences what they learned. 
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yet there was a general improvement in the 
work of the friendly visitors. In a small 
New England city, a class made up of a half- 
dozen experienced charity workers and a half- 
dozen young women not long from school or 
college, has recently been reading Miss 
Richmond's "Friendly visiting," with kindred 
reading suggested and with discussion. " It 
is a simple beginning," says one, " but a very 
enthusiastic and satisfactory one." 

Such classes as these, and several might 
be mentioned, have usually been occasional, 
have not formed part of any systematic 
course, and make more for stimulus and 
teaching than for training. 

There is one means of training, not per- 
fect, of course, but very valuable, which can 
be used in any community where there is 
one interested person who knows the standard 
literature of charity and who has done per- 
sistent personal work in the homes of the 
needy. It is a study class, like the one Miss 
Zilpha D. Smith, general secretary of the 
Boston associated charities, has led for three 
years. It should consist of not over a half- 
dozen persons. Those of some experience 
are preferred. No mere student or office 
worker would be received. It does not 
merely read — it studies certain books and 
papers. Experiences are compared, customs 
are probed, good ways are proved. A con- 
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dition of membership is personal work for 
the uplift of a family in distress. Fourteen 
morning meetings are held at fortnightly in- 
tervals, lasting from one and a half to two 
and a half hours ; each member is expected 
to give six to eight hours of study in the fort- 
night. The first thought is to get the right 
conception of the aim of the associated char- 
ities ; the next is to see the social conditions 
within which it works ; the rest of the time 
is given to study from various points of view 
of problems of charity and correction. War- 
ner's "American charities" and much re- 
lated reading is used, some of it not being 
usually included in the literature of philan- 
thropy but yet very suggestive to a charity 
worker. Members of the class are urged to 
make notes and ask questions; the leader 
tries to learn the needs of each individual. 
Questions of social and economic causes and 
conditions are included. Turns are taken in 
reviewing what has been read, then the dis- 
cussions are general. The attendance at the 
classes has been steady. The excellence of 
such classes as these lies in their being made 
up of a few persons who are really applying 
themselves to study and to personal service, 
under the direction of one who is well in- 
formed, well balanced, and has given years 
to educational charity work. 

During the summer of 1894 a class in 
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"practical sociology" was conducted for 
two months by Dr. P. W. Ayres, the general 
secretary of the Associated charities of Cin- 
cinnati. It was made up chiefly of grad- 
uates from several universities, a theological 
seminary, and a training school for teachers, 
some of whom had been interested in lectures 
on care of the poor in cities during the pre- 
ceding winter. The class visited and studied 
somewhat the charitable and correctional in- 
stitutions of the city and several industrial 
establishments ; were made familiar with the 
principles and methods of the associated char- 
ities, each member having the opportunity of 
taking "some particular family in charge, 
over whom he or she was to have particular 
guardianship"; and undertook to make in- 
vestigations and reports upon the sweating 
system and tenement houses in Cincinnati for 
the state bureau of labor, several members 
being commissioned as agents of the bureau. 
The class was described in The Charities 
Review for December, 1894. Most of its 
members have since done good work ; four of 
them took positions of responsibility in the 
associated charities of three cities. That one 
member attempted to do too much in a short 
time without proper preparation is shown by 
the crude views which he gave in print in 
Lend-a-Hand for June, 1895, "A life class 
in sociology." The attitude which beginners 
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should take was well told by Miss Richmond 
in a lecture delivered before the social science 
club of the woman's college, Baltimore, and 
published in The Charities Review for Febru- 
ary, 1896, entitled *' Criticism and reform in 
charity. " 

In 1894 the Hartford school of sociology 
was opened under the society for education 
extension. The aim was to meet, by a three 
years' course, the growing demand for a 
broader and more complete course of in- 
struction in sociology than any of the univer- 
sities gave. The plan included lectures by 
many eminent specialists, and seminary work. 
Throughout the third year, under the direc- 
tion of the general secretary of the Hartford 
charity organization society, who had been 
an instructor at Johns Hopkins university, 
there were to be conducted (i) a course in 
general economics as a foundation for the 
study of sociology, (2) a sociological confer- 
ence weekly, (3) field-work for training in 
special investigations and visitation of insti- 
tutions, (4) a special conference of friendly 
visitors for practical philanthropic work. 
Hartford was deemed an unusually helpful 
center for a school, owing to its varied pop- 
ulation, large manufactories, and extensive 
charitable effort, wise and unwise. The 
school opened with a few representatives of 
several colleges, two being graduates from 
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Johns Hopkins university and Chicago uni- 
versity. Five completed the full program 
for two years, when the school closed for lack 
of adequate support. The special work in 
philanthropy had not been reached, but a 
good deal had been done meantime in friendly 
visiting, at the social settlement, in visits to 
institutions, and discussions on current litera- 
ture of charity. 

In The Charities Review iox May, 1898, the 
A summer announcement was made of a training class, 
trammg ^^ -^^ conducted Under the Charity organiza- 

class begun ^ 

by the New tion society of Ncw York for six weeks during 
York charity the summcr approaching. A careful review of 
s^k^^^*^" opinions on the need of a training school, and 
June, 1898. the reason for opening the class were added. 
The very modest claim was now put forward, 
that an opportunity for higher training should 
be given to the large number of persons who 
desire to labor in the field of charities and 
correction, "leaving to the future the ques- 
tion as to whether such a training may finally 
be regarded as an indispensable condition of 
appointment.*' Due consideration was given 
to the fact that officials of charity organiza- 
tion and children's aid societies, usually over- 
worked by the demands of their immediate 
duties, could not be expected to undertake 
the training of persons for philanthropic work 
throughout the country. The proposed class 
was not expected to give a thorough train- 
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ing, and no diplomas were to be conferred or 
promises made about future employment. It 
was a move in the direction of some definite 
system of training, "an experimental contri- "Anexperi- 
bution toward the end in view." The school mental con- 
was opened accordingly in June. Twenty- toward the 
seven students representing fourteen colleges desired end. 
and universities and eleven states were regis- 
tered in the class — more than were planned 
for. The completion of a college or university 
course or a year's experience in philanthropic Some ex- 
work were required for admission, and a little P«rieiice 
over half the class had had some experience members.*^ 
in such work. All but two of the members 
registered worked steadily to the close. Each 
one gave two weeks of actual service in the 
district offices of the society; some gave 
more, continuing after the class ended. Each 
one presented to the class two reports of in- 
quiries into subjects connected with philan- 
thropic work in New York. Visits were 
made to a number of institutions. Oppor- 
tunities were offered to individuals to visit 
families in need, but few found time to do 
that. Talks were given the class by some 
thirty men and women, practical workers, 
many of them leading specialists of the land. 
Dr. P. W. Ayres, who was directly in charge 
of the class, summed up as follows the results 
which were seen immediately : All the mem- 
bers have a clearer view of the value of 
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work properly done, of the harm of work 
improperly done. Five of them who were 
not already at work, all but one university 
graduates, have secured positions in chari- 
table work. Three or four others have dis- 
covered that they were not fitted or were 
not ready for such occupation, and several 
of them determined to take up volunteer 
work for a time. 

This class, repeated in the summers f oUow- 
Has become ing, has become the Summer school in phi- 
***w^f^ lanthropic work. It is managed by a special 
philan- Committee of the New York charity organiza- 
tbropic tion society, with several representatives from 
^ societies in other cities and universities. Dur- 

ing the first three summers seventy students 
from seventeen states in the Union have at- 
tended these courses. Of these, twenty-two 
have entered the paid service of charity or- 
ganization societies in diflferent cities, two of 
whom are general secretaries, one is an as- 
sistant general secretary; fifteen hold paid 
positions in the work of other societies and 
institutions; eight are residents in settle- 
ments, of whom three are head workers ; two 
are in kindergarten work, two are in the paid 
service of churches, three have given courses 
of university lectures based upon the work 
of the school ; and the remainder are serv- 
ing as volunteers in their respective com- 
munities. The details of work in the school 
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are given in the reports of the New York 
charity organization society and in current 
numbers of Charities, In 1900 three weeks 
were given to the subject of the care and 
treatment of needy families in their homes ; 
one week to the care of destitute, neglected, 
and delinquent children; another week to 
neighborhood improvement, and another week 
was divided between medical charities and in- 
stitutional care of adults. The method of the 
school is practical, the speakers are leaders 
in their lines of work, and some of them, 
spending several days with the members of 
the class, add the personal acquaintance and 
opportunities for informal talks. 

The school now merely g^ves a bird's-eye Aims to give 
view of the wide field of opportunities, with a bird*s-eye 
points of special interest carefully pointed fijfidofop! 
out by those who know them well. The pro- portunitics. 
gram is arranged by a very representative 
committee and carried out under a director Carefully 
with the cooperation of chosen representative *"*ng«d 
workers, so the danger of having beginners ^^ selected 
attempt too much with insufficient direction instructon. 
is minimized as much as possible. One of 
the class of 1900, a college graduate, who 
had given several years to responsible work 
in one of our best associated charities, wrote 
at the close of the course: "It is intensely 
interesting. I am collecting the opinions 
and suggestions of different members of the 
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Many mem- class about the schooL They all consider it 
hen bear ^f ^^ greatest value, and speak of it as a 

witnesi to ,, 

thcTalueof rare opportunity. 

the instnic- In the brief period of six weeks, say the 
tion^tbe committee in charge, "it is not possible to 
can^t from train workers for paid positions in philan- 
iMtmctori. thropy. While it is true that some of the 
new workers who have taken the course 
The com- have secured paid positions, it has usually 
roittee in been as agents in training with the societies 
hop^^hat employing them. At least one year of pre- 
longer liminary work is necessary in most instances 

councf of before new workers can assume the full re- 
and training sponsibility either of caring for families in 
may grow distress or of administering the affairs of a 
out of the charitable society or institution. The cen- 

ichooL 

tral council of the Charity organization society 
has approved a plan of giving longer training 
to selected students as soon as the necessary 
means can be secured for it, and will receive 
funds for this purpose." 

An arrangement for scholarships, in sums 
sufficient to cover the cost of board in New 
York for the six weeks, has allowed a few 
persons to come to the classes. The estab- 
lishment of fellowships for continued work 
is earnestly desired 



CHAPTER IX 

WOMEN'S CLUBS AND ASSOCIATIONS 

One good illustration of the growing gen- 
eral interest in charitable and correctional 

work is the attitude and activity of women's Women's 

clubs and associations. An elaborate report clubs are 

of " the attitude of women's clubs and asso- interest 

ciations toward social economics " was given among 

in the Bulletin of the United States depart- 7"lf *° 

* chanty 

ment of labor for July, 1899. Over 1200 work, 
clubs responded to inquiries; 431 said that 
they studied "sociology, political economy, 
or philanthropy," and 425 said that practical 
work was being done in one or more of those 
subjects. Many clubs which are studying 
those subjects do not appear to be at work 
in them, and vice versa. The replies show 
two interesting facts — that there is a growing 
interest felt everywhere in social economic 
questions; that philanthropic work often 
grows out of, or leads up to, reform in edu- 
cation or civics. How much of this interest 
goes to charities and correction as distin- 
guished from economics, and how far the 
203 
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interest in charities and correction is reaUy 
educational, cannot be tabulated. But re- 
ports from many clubs and associations from 
all over the country show that a great deal 
of distinctly educational work is being done. 
It has increased in the past decade. The atti- 
tude of many earnest and intelligent women 
among the scores of thousands who make up 
the clubs is an important factor in educating 
public opinion to better use of charitable ac- 
tivity. Two illustrations may well be given 
of some of the best work done by women's 
clubs. 

The Civic club of Philadelphia was founded 
"to promote by education and active co- 
operation a higher public spirit and a better 
social order." It is divided into four depart- 
ments, — municipal government, education, 
social science, and art. The first meeting of 
the social science department was held in 
February, 1894, and in that and the subse- 
quent meetings during the winter especial 
attention was given to means for providing 
work for the unemployed. Later this de- 
partment was represented on a joint com- 
mittee, with a number of other bodies 
interested in the city's welfare, to hold meet- 
ings and secure public attention to the great 
need of an improved water-supply for Phila- 
delphia. In 189s it prepared and had printed 
the " Civic club digest of charities," a direc- 
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tory of the various charitable organizations 
and institutions of the city and its neighbor- 
hood, carefully edited with an instructive 
introduction by the professor of sociology in 
the university of Pennsylvania, on social 
aspects of Philadelphia relief work. At its 
meetings the following subjects were dis- 
cussed : The Liverpool system of charitable 
collection, building laws to regulate the con- 
struction of tenement houses, public baths, 
sweat-shops, seats for shop-girls, small tene- 
ments, standards of work and wages in house- 
hold labor, the scientific kitchen, almshouse 
problems, street-cleaning, etc. There was a 
committee on the almshouse. The next year 
an interesting report was brought forward 
by one member on the bakeries of the city 
and the need of reform in them both for the 
bakers and the consumers. Another mem- 
ber prepared an exhaustive report on the 
dispensaries of Philadelphia. 

The tenement-house committee, after seri- 
ous study of housing problems, decided to 
form a business association for the improve- 
ment of dwellings in the poorer parts of the 
city, but as it was deemed necessary to have 
men assist in such work, a separate society 
was incorporated in 1896 under the laws of 
Pennsylvania, called the Octavia Hill associ- 
ation. The capital stock was fixed at $20,000, 
divided into shares of $2$. The greater 
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part of this was taken by members of the 
Civic club. The Octavia Hill association has 
retained the interest of the social science 
department, and makes frequent reports to 
it concerning the progress of the work. In 
1898 the association increased its capital to 
$So,cxx). 

The club took part the following year in 
several meetings at which the addresses were 
especially upon social science work, such as 
"fire and flood," by the state forestry com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania; "the improve- 
ment of domestic service," by the principal 
of a school for colored youth; "physical 
training;" "the training of workers," by 
Miss Mary E. Richmond, then the general 
secretary of the Charity organization society 
of Baltimore ; " the cultivation of vacant city 
lots," by the superintendent of the Vacant 
lots association in Philadelphia; "the chil- 
dren of our cities," by Mr. Jacob A. Riis 
of^New York; "the need of a standard in 
child-saving work," by Miss Caroline Pem- 
berton ; " our prisons," by General Isaac 
Wister, inspector of the eastern state peni- 
tentiary. 

Next year the committee on industrial con- 
ditions, household economics, and physical 
culture reported to the social science depart- 
ment on satisfactory work done ; and the ad- 
dresses before the club bearing upon social 
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science were "abandoned children;** "the 
children of the poor and the need of play- 
grounds/* by Mr. Jacob A. Riis ; " the Phila- 
delphia water-supply;** "the George junior 
republic,** by Mr. William R. George. Last 
year the usual committees on factory, 
tenement-housing, prisons, and almshouses 
brought in instructive reports; and the ad- 
dresses especially interesting to the section 
were: "What English city governments do 
for the citizens,** by Mr. J. W. Martin of 
London; "the reformatory school for g^rls 
at Lancaster, Mass. ;** "physical training in 
the public schools.** 

Other sections of the Civic club have done 
much good work which bears on and contrib- 
utes to the solution of many questions of 
charity and correction. 

The women*s clubs of Illinois, numbering 
225 or more, and representing some 20,000 
members, are by a large majority inter- 
ested in philanthropic work. Many hospitals 
throughout the state have been founded and 
supported by the clubs. Jails and poor- 
houses are receiving their most earnest at- 
tention. Many of them make a study of 
scientific philanthropy. The thought that Another 
philanthropy means simply giving of aid has 8®^ 
long since passed away among their leaders, the'chicago 
The Chicago woman*s club, the oldest of the woman*! 
women*s clubs there, .took the initiative in ^^^^' 
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philanthropic work. In 1883 and 1884 this 
club secured the appointment of women phy- 
sicians for the care of women patients in the 
Cook county insane asylum and the insane 
asylum at Kankakee. Then, by suggestion 
of the women, a thorough investigation into 
the management of county institutions was 
entered upon by the state board of charities, 
resulting in many needed reforms. A " de- 
tention " hospital was . finally secured, apart 
from the jail. The first properly fitted and 
appointed ambulance owned by the city of 
Chicago was a gift from the club. In con- 
nection with the Women's christian temper- 
ance union, the club procured the appoint- 
ment of matrons in jails and police stations. 
A jail school was supported and carried on 
by it for years for the instruction of boys 
awaiting trial It proved of such benefit to 
the boys that the support has been assumed 
by the county, the club still having the man- 
agement. Many societies have been an out- 
growth of the woman's club. The protective 
agency for women and children is one of 
these that has done very efficient work. This 
society aims to see that justice, as far as 
possible, is done the unfortunate and weak. 
The protection is legal as well as moral. 
There is an office in the downtown district ; 
four attendants and an attorney are provided, 
and all cases have immediate and thorough 
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investigation. Through the influence of mem- 
bers of this club and their friends, $40,000 
was raised toward establishing an industrial 
school for poor boys, known as the Glen- 
wood school. 

The chief significance of such work done 
by these clubs mentioned and by many others 
is in the spread of broader and deeper ideas They show 
of charity. That type of charitable individual l^^^^ ""^ 
sometimes called the lady bountiful, whose ideas of 
notion is merely to give to the poor, is not charity. 
so frequently seen to-day as formerly ; there 
is more of real consideration of the needy, 
that is, of sitting down with them and helping 
them to work out better things. 

Of several of the state boards, as in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Connecticut, Indiana, 
one or two women have been members for 
some years. The establishment of several 
boards recently has been due largely to the Women 
efforts of women. Over two, Colorado and have taken 
New Hampshire, women now preside. In p^arts'in 
national and state conferences women take a much of the 
prominent part. They are active workers in '®^*^°* 

progress. 

many boards of management, and form a 
very large majority of the " friendly visitors " 
and other volunteer workers of societies for 
organizing charity. Most of the agents and 
several of the general secretaries of those 
societies and children's aid societies have 
been women. One of their tasks, indeed, 
p 
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has been to get men to work. And an en- 
couraging mark of the educational movement 
in charity is the growing number of men of 
ability and influence who are giving time to 
charity, often to its details, as a duty and 
privilege. 



CHAPTER X 

CONCLUSION 

The significance of this whole educational 
movement is in the growing acceptance of 
certain ideas which may perhaps be summed This educa- 
up as follows : The expressions of the great **°"*^ ™®^®' 

"^ . r 1 . 1 , . "ic"* means 

motive power of charity are developing more growing 
and more from mere alleviation or care to acceptance 
efforts for cure and prevention. The methods Pf c*«*'«' 

^ ideas of 

of dealing with the needy are based more on social 

personal contact, looking not so much to service. 

material gifts as to the opening, for needy 

and prosperous both, of wider opportunities 

for useful and happy living. The methods 

of correctional work aim less at protection of 

society by restraint and more at protection 

of individuals as well as of society by means 

of reformation. The development of these For the 

methods of work, for the uplift of individuals y^]^ ^f *"' 

, , . r 1. • r t. . dividuals 

and the improvement of conditions of uving, ^nd im- 
4neans more of charity, in so much as it provement 
means more expenditure of personal effort, ^[ti^nsof 
more courage and hope and love. The par- uving. 
ticular forms which agencies of charity should 
take in order to be educational, and super- 
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These ideas 
are not all 
new. Are 
being more 
and more 
accepted by 
the thought- 
ful. 



vision is only one feature of educational work, 
are the forms which, at a given time and 
place, will be of greatest use in leading pub- 
lic opinion to better things. Good adminis- 
tration of public aid is a part of good 
government. Charity is the privilege of 
thoughtful persons. Whether there be a 
science in all this or not, the problems are to 
be studied and solved in scientific ways — by 
openmindedness, by use of the teachings of 
experience, by efforts to see causes and re- 
sults. Whether or not leadership in this be 
deemed. a profession, it is a calling of useful- 
ness and dignity, and should be recompensed 
accordingly. 

These ideas are not all new. Some of 
them were voiced to the few who listened, 
many generations ago, by the scattered pio- 
neers ; the spirit of them was voiced by the 
great Teacher, nearly twenty centuries ago. 
The significance of this movement is chiefly 
in their development and spread. Reports 
received from a large number of observant 
persons throughout the country say that in 
most of the states there is progress, that in 
a few the recent progress is marked. The 
voices which we hear are no longer those of 
a few scattered pioneers. 

There is much in this record of progress 
of which Americans may be very proud. 
Some features of it are of world-wide fame, 
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as the system of probation for first or hopeful 
offenders, now established in Massachusetts, Some fca- 
or the ideas of indeterminate sentence with ^'^^•o^*^" 

progress 

Study of criminals, so ably practiced as well yeiynouble. 
as preached by Brockway at Elmira. Then, 
at the threshold of the new century, the rep- 
resentatives of the United States in the reno- 
vation of Porto Rico and Cuba have set an 
example of applying to problems of charity 
and correction the best expert advice which 
could be had. The action of the military 
governor of Cuba in calling upon the aid of 
Mr. Homer Folks, long the secretary of the 
New York state charities aid association, — 
and since then the ablest head of public char- 
ities New York city has ever had, and the 
subsequent aim of the department of chari- 
ties of Cuba to profit by the lessons of expe- 
rience elsewhere, will not be forgotten among 
illustrations of good government 

Despite all the illustrations which have 
been given to show the growth of this educa- 
tional movement, there is much which could 
be said to show its weakness. The progress Yet progrest 
made has too often depended on the persist- depends on 
ent efforts of a few persons. More enlight- ^^ ^ 
ened care of the needy and the offender, and 
the prevention of ills, are not matters which 
as yet press heavily upon the personal com- 
fort and interest of most men. In some com- 
munities, public interest in these and other 
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matters of good government are so lacking 
that partisanship has been allowed to hinder 
progress or even to undo good work begun. 
As a remedy for this, some persons are look- 
ing to the spread of civil service laws, which 
shall apply largely to public charitable and 
correctional institutions, such as Massa- 
chusetts has had since 1884 and as New York 
state has recently adopted. But, evidently, 
Public where public opinion is the least educated to 

opinion good methods of charity, where there is the 
Z^aud greatest danger from partisanship, there will 
further, to a good System of civil service be least likely 
do away ^^ ^^ enacted into law or properly enforced. 

with serious r f j 

evils. Nearly everywhere in our land there is a 

remarkable indifference to certain condi- 
tions which disgrace our civilization, such as 
toleration of the fee system for payment of 
some officers of order and justice; such as 
the local jails, still in many communities but 
breeding-places of crime ; such, again, as the 
prevalence of the scourge of consumption, 
so lightly borne with despite the ills it 
causes, though a reasonable rigor of sanitary 
law and a moderate expenditure of money 
would almost do away with it. We have 
criticised our grandfathers for their neglect 
of preventive charity work, and we must ex- 
pect our grandchildren to reproach us justly 
for much that we are leaving undone, espe- 
cially when they consider the brighter light 
in which we see things. 
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At the National prison association meet- 
ing of 1888 in Boston, Phillips Brooks said 
that one could hardly help thinking how 
impossible such a meeting would have been 
a few years before ; for the elements which 
were necessary to produce it did not exist 
before. The idea, said he, for instance, 
that prisons should contribute to their own 
abolition could not spread until the sense of 
responsibility and of real human sympathy 
had sufficiently ripened! Those who have 
taken part in this educational movement in 
charity look hopefully for the increase of 
the sense of responsibility and of real human 
sympathy. They believe that the weaknesses Weaknesses 
of the movement only mark its beginning, that ^^ ^^^ ™°^®' 

. . . , . . ment are 

It IS to go on with increasmg momentum, those of a 
For it touches law, civics, religion. It is beginning, 
a part of the spirit of the times. The illus- 
trations which have been given are in part 
factors, in part expressions of it. They have 
come about with the growth of the country 
and the growing centralization of administra- 
tion, from the spread of the scientific spirit 
and method in all fields of knowledge, and 
from the greater recognition of the interde- 
pendence of men, of the duty and possibilities 
of social service. 
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ing, and relief, and hardly less full of wise warnings." 

— Mrs. Bosanquet, in British Economic JourncU, 

"The point of view is sane and wholesome. Every topic 
has its two sides, and both are mentioned. . . . Those who 
have grown old in friendly service will find this book a great 
help in reinforcing their own words and instilling the true spirit 
of friendly visiting." — Charities Review, 

" Though the author modestly offers it to beginners, there is 
much in it that more experienced workers may find useful and 
suggestive." — London Charity Organization Review, 

•' It is a wholesome, clean, unmorbid treatment of the practi- 
cal aspects of the work of the well-meaning, well-to-do friendly 
visitor to the families of the very poor. . . . Milk-and-water 
aristocratic effeminacy in dealing with poverty with gloved finger- 
tips will find little comfort in Miss Richmond's earnest pages." 

— Chicago Commons, 

" A book thoroughly helpful to us all in our duty toward our 
neighbor." — Kindergarten Review, 
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"An excellent little manual, a study of various, agencies, their 
scope, and their educating influences for thrift. // abounds in 
suggestions of value to all charitable workers in associations and 
clubs organized to encourage economy and independence among 
the masses." — The Inter- Ocean, Chicago. 

" Miss Brown has a thorough knowledge of the subject which 
she discusses and of which she writes with singular force and 
clearness." — Th€ Sun, Baltimore. 

" She has described the present-day agencies for the develop- 
ment of thrift with unusuaj spirit, and has made the subject 
unusually attractive," — The Outlook, New York. 

"Those who are interested in philanthropic enterprises — 
social settlements, charitable societies, etc. — will find many 
helpful suggestions and hints in this well-digested and practical 
little book, a mine of good sense and logic." 

— The Free Press, Detroit 

•' Not a text-book of charity or a tract in favor of some scheme 
of relief, but a practical, straight-forward book on the facts of the 
situation." — The Transcript, Portland. 

** Packed firom cover to cover with practical information and 
advice." — San Francisco Argonaut, 

•* A very strong argument for organized charity . . , treated 
and well treated by one who has had experience and brings to 
her subject a mind inspired by intelligent research and scientific 
study." — Catholic Mirror^ 
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